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Stenographers 


$50-99 to $100-99 a Week and Upwards 
MEN and WOMEN 





Do you know that many of the best paid advertising managers, writers and solicitors 
were formerly stenographers. The highest-priced ad-writer in the world not long ago was a stenographer 


for Swift & Co, He continues to use his stenographic training daily. It is a highly valuable accomplish 
ment to the ad-writer. If you are a stenographer you have a splendid foundation for success in this field 
of big incomes. Women also shoukd consider this pleasant and highly lucra’ive occupation. Millions of dollars are now spent 
annually for advertisements appealing to women. Sixty to seventy-five per cent. of life's necessities are purchased by women 


The Business World’s Greatest Opportunity 
Learn to Write—Manage—Solicit 


DVERTISING 


Seven Hundred Millions ($700,000,000) now spent annually for advertising! 
Think of the staggering magnitude of these figures! Hundreds of big-paying posi- 
tions are fairly begging for men who can successfully write or manage advertising! 

If you want to be a money-making success, learn advertising—the greatest busi- 
ness-getting force known to modern merchandising. Its tremendous power is just 
beginning to gain real recognition. Not many men make $5,000 a year—except advertisers or 
those who understand the advertising business. Here is your opportunity to succeed. “Suc- 
cess” in America is spelled“ $ucce$$,” not “?ucces?.”” Don’t be a doubtful success. In this field 
writers, managers and solicitors are highly paid. Seventy-Two Thousand Dollars ($72,000) a year is the salary now 
paid one copy writer! Not so very long ago he was a stenographer carning $20 a week. Men of ambition, men of ideas, 
men of action—here is a golden harvest for you. 


You Can Learn At Home 


The training offered in our School of Advertising is all you need. Advertising offers you a better chance than any 
other profession to get into a position paying $5,000 and upwards. A University education or literary ability not neces- 
sary. Why take up a profession requiring years of hard, technical study when we can teach you practical everyday Adver- 
tising and all its branches by mail in a few short months? Advertising information for the business man as well as for the 
student of advertising has been hard to find, and never until now has it been organized into a recognized, systematic course 
of home study. More than Sixty (60) Experts selected from America’s greatest authorities have just completed, 
at an enormous expense, the most practical exposition of “‘Advertising”’ ever produced; a system of home owe 
study which surmounts all the handicaps and shortcomings of education in this, the most important depart- 7 FREE 
ment of modern business. Ours is the only course ever prepared which offers to you the experience and 
knowledge of the very men who have made advertising what ti actually is today. So far, real advertising ¢ TUITION 
knowledge has been in the making. Instruction from real experts has not been available in Universities 
or elsewhere. The demands of their profession have not permitted the imparting of their knowledge . COUPON 
to others, until now, as offered in our course and service. 

FREE TUITION !0%rtoauickly popularize ourhome- gy eps: hare 
training course in Advertising, we have 

SCHOLARSHIPS authorized a limited number of Free Dept. 134B, Chicago, Ill 
Tuition Scholarships. By writing 

today you will be in time to make application for one of these Gentlemen: , 

sc rships, which will save you nearly one-half the cost. ? Without cost or obliga- 

No charge will be made for tuition no matter how long it tion to me, please send full par 

takes you to complete the course. You will pay merely @ _ticulars regarding your Home 

a nominal fee to cover text books, material and supplies Training Course in Advertising 

furnished. Send the coupon right away—don't wait FA 
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managing, writi and soliciting : 
and your limited FREE TUITION 





until these scholarships are withdrawn and it is too é 

late. Our handsome illustrated announcement SCHOLARSHIP OFFER. 

is FREE. Tells all about our new course and 

service. 0 
Tear off, sign and Name Tremere eT eeeee ts 1 ee eee, 
mail the coupon now ? RAGIN 6. ccccdedevccevesesccccccevescoces. 
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Where the Vowel Reigns 
Gregg Shorthand for Continental Tongues 
By Collins Boland 


O slightly paraphrase Zamenoff, when 

I he perfected Esperanto—‘‘Here is 

the vehicle of speech for ail nations,” 
I would say, “Here is the hand that all na- 
tions will write.” It lends itself with ease 
to every phonic variation; it can represent 
with unerring clearness, not only adequate- 
ly, but fully, every shade of sound that we 
call foreign. 

It was Ward Nicols, Ex-President of 
the Esperanto Society of Philadelphia— 
who had been a writer of Pitman for 
twenty years before changing to Gregg— 
that first called my attention to 
the ease and accuracy with which 
the new Universal Tongue could 
be written in Gregg. I was 
pleading for Pitman, which in its 
varied forms I had written for 
nearly a quarter of a century, and 
which I had successfully turned 
into Spanish and German; and 
there were several Pitman and 
Graham writers in the Club, 
skilled men of unusual education 
and ability. I opposed Gregg in 
the meetings (I could always 
write it a little as I lived in Boston when it 
first came there), but I was willing to 
listen, and went home to try it and very 
soon became convinced that for Esperanto 
and Ido representation, the old systems 
were nothing like as clear and full as the 
graceful, graphic hand of Gregg. To 
doubters I would say, try it and see. 

Later I had an Italian section in greater 
New York, and was compelled to brush 
up my Tuscan and “Lingua parlata” and 
soon saw that the musical and euphonious 
“tongue of the later Latin” lent itself to 
Gregg outlines, like music written for it. 
Sefior Camilo Pani has demonstrated—not 
tried to show, but proved beyond the 
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shadow of a doubt—that the stately and 
melodious Spanish can be written faultless- 
ly, without a break, in Gregg; and I know 
Brockway and his admirable work, and 
the other adaptations of Pitmanic Short- 
hand; but for accuracy, legibility and full 
phonetic representation Gregg-Pani shows 
itself to be (with very little practice) far 
better. 

These Romance languages, and I will in- 
clude French, Portuguese and Roumanian, 
abound in vowel sounds; they rule the sen- 
tence, and settle the sense, and a purely 
consonantal system cannot ade- 
quately express them. They may 
indeed suggest the sound to an 
expert brought up in that lan- 
guage, but to so many young 
Americans learning other lan- 
guages, aye, and using them well 
too, let them have a set of tools 
that can do the whole work; that 
write in the true vowels in the 
proper place—not “pepper them 
with currants when through” and 
“trust they'll do.” 

I honor the Pitman brothers, 
and for a quarter of a century was a writer 
of their systems—yes, and read them still 

but when it comes to taking down Span- 
ish, Italian, French or Esperanto I find, 
personally, that I can do easier and more 
accurate work with Gregg. I've lived in 
many countries and had to use most mod- 
ern tongues, and I find in Latin lands 
especially, the people seem to like to use 
a flowing hand, and to “shrink from” (I 
don’t know any other words that express it 
so well) the geometric. 

The children of the sunny lands have an 
artistic sense, and their “many voweled 
forms of speech” seem to find expression 
easier in the curvilinear. Just for this 
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reason Dr. Noe, in Italy, had such great 
success with Gabelsberger for Italian, a 
hand that resembles somewhat, Gregg, but 
is not so full and clear. 

I have shown Gregg outlines in French, 
Spanish and Italian to professional men, 
lawyers, artists, writers of those countries, 
and they were all delighted with the ease 
of its outlines, the facility of its joinings 
and the fullness—where needed—of vowel 
representation; and had I then been a 
Gregg teacher and writer, I could have had 
any one of them for a pupil. 

I was not an easy convert. While I al- 
ways favored printing a “Gregg page” in 
our magazines, yet I was loyal to every- 
thing Pitmanic. But I had to handle 
French and I found my favorite systems 
slow—requiring too much “touching up,” 
and “Bishop” just about five times too 
long; so after trying out Duploye, and an 
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adaptation of Gabelsberger, I started in to 
use Gregg, and have never regretted it. It 
adapts itself admirably to the way French 
is spoken, which varies considerably from 
the way it is written. 

The advantage of Gregg is that it can 
represent with facility any verbal expres 
sion that strikes the ear, as well as please 
the eye with the beauty of its form. It 
is legible at sight and requires no “map, 
chart or long-winded rules,” to enable one 
to read it. I have nothing to say against 
Pitman, which I have used for a quarter 
of a century, but Gregg for foreign tongues 
has distinctively a field of its own. 

You can eommence French with very few 
wordsigns, but you will soon develop 
more; you will also find yourself making 
“phrase-monograms,’ which the wonder 
fully polished language lends itself to so 
easily. 


oO° 
Typewriter Progress Shown in Pictures 


NE of the cleverest creations in ad- 

vertising at the recent business 

show in New York, was the series 
of living pictures visualizing the spirit of 
progress in the typewriting world. This 
optical novelty was the work of the Un- 
derwood Typewriter Company. Thou- 
sands of people viewed these pictures and 
enjoyed them, too, because of the artful 
way in which the thing was done. 

It was a miniature roofless theater which 
accommodated about one hundred persons 
at a time. The picture play lasted about 
five minutes and then the floor was cleared 
and another hundred persons pressed 
eagerly forward to await the pulling aside 
of the curtains. 

The first picture was an office scene with 
a clerk laboriously writing his letters with 
a quill. This was followed by the first 
typewriting machine, which was a very 
crude contrivance, indeed. Then, in the 
most mysterious, silent manner, the picture 
faded gradually from view and there ap- 
peared the first really practical typewriter, 
a few of which may still be found in the 
railroad offices of backwoods towns. Be- 
fore this machine sat a male operator— 
women had not yet entered the field—and 
as he picked out the letters, lifted the car- 


riage and erased toilsomely and with a 
frown of irritation, a burst of laughter 
went up from the spectators. When the 
present-day typewriter girl appeared out 
of the miraculous mirrors, seated fault- 
lessly erect, her nimble fingers poised like 
the master artist's over the keys of her 
visible machine and gave an exhibition of 
expert touch writing, great shouts of ad 
miration greeted her performance. 

The series of pictures included views of 
the Underwood factory at Hartford, the 
well-known trademark of the company and 
the silver loving cup won by Miss Mar- 
garet B. Owen in the World’s Champion- 
ship Typewriting Contest in which she 
wrote 125 words a minute for one hour. 

The man who evolved the idea, when 
asked how the pictures were shifted so 
rapidly, replied, “That's my secret.” Con- 
tinuing, he said, “It’s simply an optical il- 
lusion. Those are living girls, but they 
don’t sit where you see them. They are 
some distance away and are brought be- 
fore the spectators through a series of 
reflections.” 

Above the entrance the word, “Prog- 
ress,” blazed in large electric letters. It 
was one of the great attractions of the 
Business Show. 
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Gregg Shorthand in German 


HOSE who were present at the G. S. 

A. convention will remember the im 

pressive exhibition of skill in writing 
German from dictation in Gregg Shorthand 
given by Mr. George H. Zimpfer. There 
is a growing interest in the subject of 
writing the system in foreign languages 
and we are very glad to be able to give on 
the opposite page a plate of German short- 
hand written by Mr. Zimpfer. We know 
that it will be of great interest to all our 
readers. The key to the plate is as 
follows: 


Herr Friedrich Lober, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Werter Freund! 

Es ist mir aeuszerst daran gelegen, inner- 
halb zehn Tagen die unbedeutende Summe von 
125 Mark zu erhalten, damit ich meine verbind- 
lichkeiten gegen die Herren Hermann und 
Comp. erfuellen kann. An dem _ vertrauen 
dieser Firma ist mir sehr viel gelegen; denn 
von ihm haengt mein ganzes Geschaeft ab. 
Wollen Sie mir daher mit genannter Summe 
auf sechs Wochen aushelfen? Einer baldigen 
Antwort entgegensehend zeichne ich. 

Hochachtungsvoll und ergebenst, 


Herren Nelson und Comp., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Geehrte Herren! 

Meiner Bestellung vom 1. d. M. wurde bis 
jitzt nicht von Ihnen entsprochen. Taeglich 
verliere ich hierdurch Kunden; denn gerade der 
bestellte Artikel ist in meinem Geschaeft ein 
Gegenstand der staerksten Nachfrage. Ich 
kann deshalb Ihre Nachlaessigkeit nicht be- 
greifen und fordere Sie auf mir das Verlangte 
nun endlich zu schicken, widrigenfalls ich die 
Ware anderswoher beziehen werde. 

In groeszter Eile, 


Herr Wilhelm Schwartz, 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Geehrter Herr! 

Ich gebe mir hierdurch die Ehre, Ihnen die 
heute erfolgte Begruendung meines hiesigen 
Geschaefts in Stahlwaren anzuzeigen, und um 
Ihre gefaelligen Auftraege zu bitten, welche ich 
bemueht seine werde, mit aller Sorgfalt und 
Puenktlichkeit zu vollziehen. Meine seitherige 
Stellung als Clerk des Hauses Wacker und 


Comp. und der Besitz der noetigen Fonds lassen 
mich hoffen, dasz mein eifriges Bestreben fuer 
das Interesse meiner geehrten Geschaefts- 
freunde von Erfolg und gegenseitigem Nutzen 
begleitet sein werde. 

In dem ich Sie also ersuche, Ihre guetigen 
Auftraege in meine Haende zu legen, bin ich 
so frei, um die Bemerkung meiner Unterschrift 
ergebenst zu bitten und Ihnen hiermit meine 
Preisliste zu ueberreichen, die Sie hoffentlich 
veranlassen wird, etwas von mir zu beziehen. 
Sollte Ihnen ueber meine Soliditaet irgend eine 
Auskunft wuenschenswert sein, so sind die 
genannten Herren Wacker und Comp. gerne 
bereit eine solche zu erteilen. Inzwischen emp 
fehle ich mich Ihrem geneigten Wohlwollen, 

Hochachtungsvoll, 


Herren Reinholz und Walz, 
Stadt New York, 
Geehrte Herren! 

Mit den erforderlichen Kenntnissen und 
Mitteln ausgeruestet haben wir am _ heutigen 
Tage unter der Firma, Schmidt und Bauer ein 
Wechsel—und Kommissions—Geschaeft eroeff- 
net und emphehlen uns Ihrem Vertrauen in 
allen Angelegenheiten dieser Handelszweige. 

Es wird unser ganzes Interesse sein, Ihren 
guetigen Auftraegen, um welche wir ergebenst 
bitten, unseren groeszten Eifer zu widmen und 
Ihre Zufriedenheit zu verdienen. 

In beziehung auf unsere Soliditaet wollen 
Sie sich bei den Herren Gebrueder Themler 
hierselbst und dem Herrn Adolph Westmann in 
Cleveland erkundigen, welche uns seit laengerer 
Zeit kennen. Schilieszlich bitten wir Sie um 
gefaellige Bemerkung unserer Unterzeichnun- 
gen und sind, in dem wir noch usere Kurse 
beilegen. 

Hochachtungsvoll und ergebenst, 


Herr Ludwig Pausch, 
Minneapolis, Minn 
Geehrter Herr! 

Entschuldigen Sie unsere scheinbare Nach- 
laessigkeit. Da wir einige won den Waren, die 
Sie bestellt haben, nicht mehr vorraetig hatten 
so sahen wir uns genoetigt ihre Ankunft aus 
der Fabrik abzuwarten Daher die Verzoe- 
gerung. 

Nun aber ist unser Vorrat ergaenzt und 
werden wir Ihnen das Verlangte auf schnell- 
stem Wege zuschicken Jeden Grund zu solchen 
Beschwerden hoffen wir in Zukunft vermeiden 
zu koennen. 

Mit Achtung und Ergebenheit, 








—Phillips Brooks. 


O!: do not pray for easy lives—pray to be stronger men. 
for tasks equal to your powers—pray for powers equal to your tasks. 


Do not pray 
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Program of the National Commercial Teachers’ Federation 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Dec: 29, 30, 31, 1913 


WING to the length and nature of 

the 1913 program of the National 

Commercial Teachers’ Federation, 
the committee on arrangements and the 
executive committees of the affiliated asso- 
ciations were not ready to announce the 
complete program until about Novem 
ber 20. 

As showing the character of the various 
programs, the Penmanship Association 
alone will have at least seventy-five speak- 
ers on its program. On account of the 
unique features of the various programs, 
the work of preparing them has been 
greater than usual and requires more time. 

The committees have been exerting 
themselves strenuously on the several’ pro- 
grams since October 1. While a tentative 
outline could have been given out, the 
board of governors deemed it wise to wait 
until they could confidently announce the 
speakers who would be present. 

The complete program was published 
in the last issue of “Federation Talk,” 
the official organ of the Federation, which 
was mailed from the General Secre- 
tary's office the last week in November. 
All teachers whose names appear on the 
records will receive a copy. Others should 
write to the General Secretary for a copy, 
which will be gladly sent. “Federation 
Talk,”. also contains important news, in- 
cluding illustrations, regarding the activity 
of the Federation during the past two 
months. 

There will be many new features in the 
Federation program this year. Many 
prominent men and women in commercial 
education will speak. The subjects to be 
discussed are no less vitally important in 
their bearing upon commercial school 
problems. 

Arrangements have been made to ac- 
commodate all who attend, with most de- 
sirable rooms either at the hotel or else- 
where. Mr. Henry J. Holm, Gregg 
School, Chicago, will answer all questions 
regarding accommodations. 

It may be an interesting piece of news 
to those planning to attend the Chicago 
meeting that there will be a Community 
Christmas Tree in that city during con- 





vention week. This will be worth coming 
miles to see. 

Rest assured that the program makers 
will acquit themselves nobly and that they 
will have numerous surprises and a dis 
tinct educational feast for those who at 
tend. 

For information regarding hotel rates, 
rdilway routes, and Federation affairs ad 
dress Watrer E. INGERSOLL, 

General Secretary. 

1123 Broadway, New York City. 


From President Van Antwerp 


Fellow Teachers: 

There are in the neighborhood of three thou- 
sand commercial schools, public and private, in 
this country, with an average, perhaps, of five 
teachers to each school—between fifteen and 
twenty thousand teachers of commercial sub- 
jects. How many of them are affiliated with a 
teachers’ organization? Probably not more than 
ten per cent. For the good of the profession 
and for their own good, every commercial 
teacher should be a member of the National 
Commercial Teachers’ Federation. True, all 
cannot attend every meeting, but the member- 
ship should be kept up. The printed report of 
the proceedings is worth far more to a teacher 
than the cost of membership. A large perma- 
nent membership means a more valuable re 
port; it means possibly a quarterly publica 
tion that will contain much of interest and ben 
efit to the members of the Federation and to 
the profession. 

We should have a permanent membership of 
at least three thousand and we should have not 
less than one thousand at the Chicago meeting. 
The Committee on Arrangements has worked 
out a program of unusual excellence, and there 
will be many good things that are not sched- 
uled on the program. A pleasant and profit- 
able time is assured all. The renewal of old 
friendships and the making of new ones; the 
giving and gathering of new ideas and meth- 
ods; the inspiration of association with your 
fellow teachers will make a fitting finish to 
your year’s labors. We are looking for the 
biggest and best convention of the N. C. T. F. 
ever held. 

The Sherman House, Chicago, is the place; 
December 29-31 is the time. 

Fraternally, 
F. M. Van Antwerp, 
President. 


oOo 


We hope to have the pleasure of meeting 
a great many of our friends at the con- 
vention during the Holiday season. 
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A Suggestion for the Care of Type 
HE practice some typists have of 
| using a pin to dig out the ink which 
dries in the type and makes the let- 
ters blur is ultimately destructive to the 
edges of the letters besides being tedious. 
Instead, try wetting your brush with gaso- 
line. The cleansing effect is magical. You 
not only save your machine, but also econ- 
omize on time. Clean type is one of the 
greatest improvements to your work and 
this can be secured by using the gasoline 
frequently.—Sara C. Adams, Hardwick, 

Vermont. 
Handling Inclosures 


When taking dictation I find it an ex- 
cellent plan to have the dictator lay the 
letters, inclosures, etc., on the desk, face 
downward. In this way I have all the 
papers in the proper order, and it saves 
considerable time when transcribing to 
have the correct paper always on top.— 
Edna Burrer, Shelby, Ohio. 

Making Carbon Copies 

By placing a thin sheet of celluloid be- 
hind“ the papers and carbons on a type- 
writing machine when making multiple 
copies, you get cleaner and sharper im- 
pressions, and more of them, than by using 
the soft rubber platen with which the type- 
writer is equipped.—From System. 


Foreign Words or Phrases 


I find it convenient to underline foreign 
words or phrases, as it saves any possible 
hesitation caused by trying to read them 
into English words or phrases in tran- 
scribing, which may occur, especially when 
obliged to transcribe the notes several days 
or even weeks after taking them, having 
perhaps temporarily forgotten the exist- 
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Idea Exchange 


Co-operation is one of the greatest words in the language. By helping others, 
you help yourself. If you have discovered a time- or effort-saving way 
of doing your work, “ pass it on” for the benefit of others. 
Those whose suggestions are printed will be entitled to 
a twelve months’ extension of thew subscription. 
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ence of the foreign matter. The “capital 
marks” could be used for this purpose if 
preferred.— Edith L. Mook, Denver, Colo. 


My Idea Is: 


Let us teachers, after we have used the 
plates for our advanced teaching, tran- 
scribe such as aim to build up the char- 
acter of our students and post them so that 
all may be benefited. We shall not only be 
turning their thoughts in a profitable di- 
rection, but also shall gain incalculable 
benefits ourselves from the transcribing. 


I find that it brings good results for the 
teacher to sit down with his students and 
typewrite occasionally. It brings him a 
little closer to his class, and this mark of 
his ability adds emphasis to his words of 
instruction. Too many of us do not satisfy 
the natural desire of our students to see 
us in action instead of always on dress 
parade. We suffer the consequence, and 
our teaching does not carry with it the 
weight of authority that attaches to the 
words of a practical demonstrator.—Clyde 
Blanchard, Corvallis, Oregon. 


Another Use for the Gregg Writer 


Are there not, in every office experience, 
times when everything seems to go wrong, 
and you get so discouraged and begin to 
think that success can never be attained 
in your special calling? 

I have those “spells” frequently and 
whenever I feel one coming on, I just get 
out my latest Gregg Writer and turn 
through its pages and read a few of its 
inspiring articles, the earnest advice and 
suggestions of those who have “made 
good,” the encouraging assurance that all 
things can be won by hard work—and lo! 
I go back to my work with fresh inspira- 
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tion, new ideas, higher ambitions, and a 
greater determination than ever to win. 
Ida G. Surtees, Montezuma, Iowa. 


To Improve Indexing 


When indexing letter copy books instead 
of merely checking the letters indexed, 
write the number of the page on which the 
last letter written is found. This is very 
little when the index is before you and 
then when looking through the correspond- 
ence to a certain party by commencing at 
the page last given in the index the whole 
correspondence may be followed right back 
through without referring to the index.— 
May E. Finn, Evansville, Wis. 

To Stop Worries 

Besides your daily occupation, find your 
hobby and ride it to death during your 
spare moments and breathing spells, and it 
simply becomes impossible to brood over 
the happenings of the day. Be more 
cheerful and talkative—force yourself.— 
Brother John L. Voelker, Dayton, Ohio. 


Protecting the Typewriter 


It sometimes becomes quite annoying, 
when a stenographer’s typewriter is located 
where anyone can use it, as is the case with 
mine, to return to his desk and find that 
his machine has received some harsh treat- 
ment. I have eliminated a good deal of 
this by simply throwing the ribbon off. 
When this is done, I have usually found 
that only those persons who are familiar 
with the use of the typewriter have been 
able to use it with satisfaction —J. E. 
Sater, Stillwater, Okla. 


Writing Chemical Formulae 


In writing the chemical formula for Sul- 
phurie Acid (H,SO,), the following plan 
is used: First write the letters alone, leav- 
ing spaces between for the figures, as 
H SO ; then bring down the release key 
and pull the paper up about one-sixteenth 
of an inch, and then write in the figures 
in their proper places and the result will 
be the completed formula. With a little 
care this plan will be found to work out all 
right. I have followed it when making 
six carbon copies at once and it has proved 
quite as satisfactory for carbons as for a 
single sheet.—Lucy McMechan, London, 
Ont., Can. 
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A Form Letter Help 


In a great many large firms, where 
thousands of typewritten form letters are 
sent out, it is customary to employ some- 
body to proof-read these letters. I think 
my little suggestion will save part of this 
work. 

When writing a number of letters of one 
kind, always copy the last letter written, 
thereby proof-reading the letter while 
writing the next.—Wm. F. Friedman, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


A Handy Eraser 


I find that by joining three rubber 
bands together and attaching one end to 
my eraser and the other end to bookcase, 
wall, or any convenient place, that my 
eraser is always handy, and yet when I 
get through with it, I just let go of it and 
it flies back to its position ——C. D. Borde- 
lon, Waco, Texas. 


A Suggestion for Cleaning the Type 


A thorough cleaning of the type can be 
made by using a little kerosene, gasoline, 
benzine, alcohol or vinegar with the type- 
writer brush. Any of these liquids will 
loosen the small particles of matter on the 
type, which are always so difficult to re- 
move by means of a pin or toothpick, and 
in this way much time can be saved. By 
continuing this practice, the type can be 
kept like new.—Waino Wm. Granlund, 


Washington, D. C. 


An Eraser Hint 


I see so many girls throw away their 
typewriter eraser when it is used down to 
where the metal piece on the center 
scratches the paper. This is a mistake, 
first, because it is wasteful; the eraser is 
made to be used entirely; and secondly, 
the piece under the metal makes a very 
good eraser for single letters in the middle 
of a word, and prevents the use of a shield, 
thus saving time. 

To make use of the whole eraser, look 
for the side where the rivet is thinnest. 
By bending this first one way and then 
the other with the back of a knife blade, it 
soon comes off, and the whole metal part 
can be pulled out.—Amy D. Putnam, 
Arcola, N. J. 
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CGE Learner and 
His Problems 


A Department of Mints and Helps for the saree and Cthers 
by John R. Gregg. 1123 Broadway, New York City, to whom all com 
mumicanons relating to this depar:nent should be addressed 
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Conducted 


The Refinement of Your Writing 


T may be stated as an axiom in the 
learning of shorthand, that one of the 
main objects that should be sought by 

the student is to seriously attempt to arrive 
at a point, as early in his practice as pos- 
sible, where he will write the same words 
and the same phrases exactly in the same 
way every time. In so doing he standard- 
izes his writing, becomes more expert in 
writing the characters, and eliminates 
hesitation to a large extent. Of course, if 
the learner wrote all words correctly every 
time they would naturally be written in 
the same way every time; but, unfor- 
tunately, with the vast majority of those 
who study shorthand this seems utterly 
impossible. If the learner could reach 
this result in going through the Manual 
the first time, it would undoubtedly be 
a most important achievement, and would 
reduce the actual time of learning short- 
hand in a marvelous degree. It is because 
this is not possible—or, at least, it seems 
impossible of accomplishment by the av- 
erage student of shorthand—that constant 
and thorough reviews of both “theory” and 
“practice” are necessary. 

The reviews tend to deepen the impres- 
sion of the principles already obtained, 
ind to refresh the mind on principles and 
word-forms that have become hazy through 
lack of use. They enable the student to 
pick up the “loose ends,” see the applica- 
tion of a principle in a new way, help him 
to shorten his style of writing and make it 
generally more uniform in every way, and 
moreover, enable him to get a firmer and 
more comprehensive grasp of the system 
as a whole. The reviews have also a most 
beneficial effect upon the speed at which 
the student can write. They quicken exe- 
cution; promote accuracy. Reviews will 
be necessary for a very long time after 


the student has gone through the Manual. 
They are necessary to bring into use all 
the fundamental principles of the system. 
The better the student does this work, the 
better off he will be stenographically ; the 
sooner he will reach the point where the 
selection of shorthand material and its 
execution will be automatic. 


How Refinement May Be Obtained 


In the main, this kind of refinement in 
writing will be obtained by two processes 
—first, by the careful and analytical read- 
ing of all the notes the student writes; 
second, by applying to the correcting of 
them the principles refreshed in memory 
by constant reviews. This refinement must 
necessarily go on for some time. Because 
of the invariability of outline in the sys- 
tem you are studying, however, there are 
very few opportunities for lack of uni- 
formity in the writing of all Gregg writers 
so far as the actual forms go. The only 
differences come from a failure to ap- 
ply principles correctly. It is the elim- 
ination of the poorly constructed out- 
lines that must be given earnest and sus- 
tained attention. The best writers are 
found among those who give the most in- 
telligent attention to this part of their 
work. They do not neglect to write a 
great deal of dictation, simply through fear 
they will not write everything exactly ac- 
cording to rule, but, on the contrary, get 
as much practice of this kind as possible 
in order to test their ability to apply the 
principles, and to afford a means of dis- 
covering their deficiencies. The real re- 
finement in their writing is effected during 
the reading, when any outline that can 
be improved is improved by either more 
thoughtful construction, vr corrected from 
the executional side by practice. They 
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realize that to learn to write ‘one must 
write, but one must not be satisfied. with 
his writing until he has brought it up to 
standard. In such -practice,the student 
should write the outlines that. occur to 
him on the spur of the moment, giving as 
much thought, of course, to the construc- 
tion as possible under the circumstances. 
Then when the transcribing is done, the 
writer should not be satisfied that he is 
merely able to make a correct transcript, 
but he should be concerned also with the 
quality of his writing. 


The Fine Points 


There is another kind of refinement in 
the writing, however, that is of very great 
importance—that is, the adoption of the 
expedients and short-cuts that have been 
worked out in the practice of experts, and 
that have come through the evolution of 
the system. In this issue we shall present 
a number of these. They will help you 
to make your writing still more brief and 
still more efficient. Like the other prin- 
ciples of the system, they must be thor- 
oughly learned to be of real service. This 
cannot be accomplished by merely reading 
the description of them here, but by much 
practice in actually using them. They 
constitute some of the fine points of the 
system and can only be properly added to 
your equipment when the fundamental 
principles of the system are thoroughly at 
your command. When you have laid the 
proper foundation for them and are able 
to use them intelligently, you will be 
classed among the expert writers of the 
system—a distinction that is well worth 
any effort you may put into it. 


Refinement in Execution 


Omission or H 


The dot for H may be safely omitted in 
the following words: him, happy, hope, 
home, history. 


Tue Diewtruone “I” 


The distinctive form of “I” may be 
disregarded altogether in many words, 
writing simply the large circle. In the 


word might, for example, it is sufficient 
to write “mat,” as “It ‘mat’ (might) be,” 
The most common words coming under this 
modification are: 
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Key: My, might, quite, life, lively, idea, 
ideal, item, identify, identity. 


“Is Nor” ann “Was Nor” Paurases 


The natural phrase “was not” may not 
easily or legibly be joined in the usual 
way. This is also true of the phrase “‘it 
is not” and some others. To obviate the 
executional difficulty, we may abbreviate 
“not” to “nt,” using the blend, and joining 
it to the “s” without an angle, as shown 
in the following examples. These phrases 
are very useful, rapid and worthy of mas- 
tery: 


re 
re 


Key: 
It was not, it was not there, 
there was not any. 
He was not there, he was not aware, there is 
not, there is not any. 
It is not necessary, it is not there, was not the 
plaintiff, was not the defendant. 


there is not, 


If the contracted form “wasn’t, 
needs to be clearly marked, place an apos 
trophe above the form: 


> 'y 
’ , 7 


€ : c > 


Key: Wasn't, isn’t, it wasn’t, it isn’t. 
Contractions “Coutpn’r,” “I’m,” “You's,” 
Erc. 

In writing testimony, poetry, or dia 
logue, it is often desirable to distinguish 
between such expressions as “could not” 
“couldn't”; “we will” and “we'll,” 
ete. Usually the contracted form of “not” 
can be represented by “nt” except in the 
case of “isn’t” and “wasn’t” as explained 
in the foregoing paragraph, where it is 
necessary to add the apostrophe. The 
following examples show the use of the 
principle : 


and 


~——— 
. . . 
a" > ~ 


Key: Couldn't, didn’t, doesn’t, haven't, 
shouldn't; I’m, I'll, we'll, you'll, they’re. 
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Refinement of Principles 
Tue Syiiasie “Ur” 

So far as the sounds are concerned, the 
syllable “ur’’ may be just as practically 
represented by “er’’ as by “ur.” Hence, 
for the sake of obtaining a more facile 
form, the latter method of expression has 
been adopted, thus: 


Key 
Urge, hurt, hurry, churn, journey, surface. 
Survive, survey, surprise, surplus, surround, 
surrender. 
Murder, murmur, courtesy, burden, surmount. 
In the words “fur,” “cur,” and similar 
monosyllables, the hook is retained. 


Tae Termination “N-Ment” 
When the suffix 
n, the usual break between n and m may 


be omitted. 


“ment” is preceded by 


o* 


“&e a 


@,_._ = 
Ney Assignment, consignment, refinement, 
discernment, alignment, atonement. 


Tue Termination “Eanrry” 
By extension, the disjoined suffix char- 
ter for “nity” may follow a reversed 


circle in such words as the following: 


Ney Eternity, paternity, maternity, frater- 
nity 
Distincuisuine Certain Forms 

When two circles occur on the same side 
of a straight character, especially a short 
character like “‘n” or “t,” the character 
is liable in very rapid writing to assume 
the form of a curve. To obviate this ten- 
dency in certain forms, positive distinctions 
in the form are necessary, although the 
oceasion for their use is infrequent. Note 
how distinctions are made in the follow- 


ng: 


earnest attention, 
hereafter, agi- 


Key: Earnest, earliest, 
earliest attention, hereinafter, 
tate, agitation, eject, lenient. 
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Distinocuisuine Vowet Sounns 


In paragraph 204 of the Manual, a 
method is suggested for distinguishing 
short sounds of vowels. Such distinctions 
are seldom necessary, but the expedient is 
sometimes useful in an emergency. For 
example, if you are taking dictation about 
political matters, the expressions “election 
returns” and “election writs’’ might occur. 
A distinction between these terms would, 
of course, be necessary. It can be made 
positively and quickly by placing the small 
curve under the “writs” which 
would show that in the short 
sound was intended. 


vowel in 


that word 


“O'Ciock,” “Per Cext Per Annum,” “Dotrar” 


“O'clock” after a numeral is represented 
by the hook for ‘‘o” alongside the numeral. 

The phrase “per cent per annum’ is 
expressed by simply adding “n” to the 
character for per cent. 

When standing alone, “dollar” is ex- 
pressed by “d-o.” With “k” beneath it, it 
expresses “dollar and a quarter”; with “f,” 
“dollar and a half”; with “cents’’ (char- 
acter above the line), “dollars and cents.” 
Examples: 


“ 


Key Five o'clock, five per cent per annum, 
dollar, dollar and a quarter, dollar and a half, 
dollars and cents. 


“Moryino,” “Nicut,” “Sunpay” Parases 


By expressing “morning” by “mn-ing,” 


“night” by “ni” and “Sunday” by “sn,” 
the resulting forms lend themselves ad- 


mirably to fluent and characteristic phras- 
ing: 


Key 
Sunday morning, Monday morning, Tuesday 
morning. 
Wednesday morning, Thursday morning, Fri- 
day morning. 
Saturday morning, this morning, next morn- 
ing. 
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Practice Exercise on Vocabulary—I! 


(Continued from the November number.) 
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Yesterday morning, to-morrow morning, Sun- 


day night. 

Monday night, Tuesday night, Wednesday 
night, Thursday night. 

Friday night, Saturday night, 


night, to-night. 


to-morrow 


Writing Initials in Shorthand 


The Manual presents a most useful 
method of writing initials, but it should be 
borne in mind that there is no contezt to 
initials. Each character for an initial must 
stand out boldly and unmistakably. For 
this reason many writers prefer to write 
initials in longhand, and if this is done a 
great saving of time may be effected by 
writing them in small letters instead of 
capitals, and joining the initials. 


cad ¢ ef Ge 


ra 


Key: A. B. Smith, C. D. Brown, E. F. Jones. 


Those who have difficulty in distinguish- 
ing between strokes of different lengths, or 
between large and small circles, should 
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follow the foregoing plan of expressing 
initials. 
Contrections 

There are certain expressions repre 
sented in longhand by initials which should 
be represented in the same way in short- 
hand, although it is sometimes necessary 
to apply the principle of intersection. The 
following are typical examples of such 
contractions: 


Key: 

U. S., U. S. A. U. S. M., C. O. D., f. o. b., 
A. M., P. M., A. D. 

G. P. A. (General Passenger Agent), G. F. 
A. (General Freight Agent), A. G. P. A. (As- 
sistant General Passenger Agent), A. G. F. A. 
(Assistant General Freight Agent). 

G. T. A. (General Ticket Agent), G. M. 
(General Manager), A. G. M. (Assistant Gen- 
eral Manager), P. O. (Post Office). 


o 


Test on Lessons 13-18 Inclusive 


title of “Taking an Inventory of 

What You Know,” a test—for self- 
examination—on the first twelve lessons in 
the Manual. The following will serve to 
test your knowledge of the remaining les- 
sons: 

Write: 

1. Agronomy, agreement, antarctic, ante- 
cessor, antiquity, centralize, centric, declaim, 
declarative, declension. 

2. Inclement, inclusive, inclination, recluse, 
reclaimable, hydrate, hydrous, Magna Charta, 
magneto. 

3. Multiple, multiplicity, oversee, under- 
neath, paraffin, post date, postmark, self-im- 
portant. 

1. Self-confidence, circus, superb, superfine, 
shortly, shorten, shipper, ship-lap, suspense, 
suspicious, susceptance, transplant. 

5. Untransacted, self-contradictory, dis- 
inclined, self-instructor, unselfish, unsusceptible, 
comparatively, under these conditions, misun- 
derstandings, centerline, unalterable, over all, 
insuperable. 

6. Forcible, skillful, therefor, harmless, aim- 
less, assessment, boldness, repose, composition, 
compute, computation, myself, ourselves, de- 
cision, recision, proficient, impatient, efficiency. 

7. Affableness, painfulness, thoughtlessly, 


I AST month we presented, under the 


unconscionable, manfully, fearfully, artlessness, 
senselessness. 

8. Suitings, amusingly, Bennington, comple- 
mental, Cunningham, elemental, ramifications, 
receivership, plausibility, hilarity, futility, 
physical, biography, program, pilgrim, stenog- 
rapher, inlestnntoes, telegraphy. 

9. Modulate, cumulate, veracity, generosity, 
majestic, geology, romantic, authentically, pol- 
itic, political, politically, boyhood, upward, 
brevity. 

10. Longevity, levity, actively, humanity, in- 
firmity, immunity, extremity, calamity. 

ll. Firmer, substitution, subsistence, sur- 
veyor, reassure, injure, consume, resumption, 
visage, inquire, deflect, conflict, reflection, sus- 
tain, mother, reverse, requisition. 

12. Transcribe, inscription, 
noteworthy, headway, repetition, 
condition, production, defective, 
function, rudimentary. 

13. Write from dictation all the phrases in 
the seventeenth lesson and compare with the 
Manual. 

14. Write 
a to z. 

15. Write the signs for the days and months. 

16. Write from dictation the names of the 
principal cities (Par. 194); compare with the 
Manual. 

17. Write from dictation the signs for the 
names of states and territories (Par. 195). 


result, resist, 
elucidation, 
restrictive, 


the characters for initials from 
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18. Write from dictation the characters for 
the points of the compass (Par. 196). 

19. Write from dictation all of the illustra 
tive examples in Pars. 197-210 inclusive; com 
pare with the Manual. 

20. Write from dictation the entire 
ulary, and compare with the Manual. 

In tests 18 to 20, inclusive, read the 
back before comparing. 


vocab 


notes 


© 
Shakespeare 
By Nellie B. Pendergast 


O quit, or not to quit, that is the ques 
tion; 


Whether ‘tis better, on the whole, 
to “tough ‘er 
Through,” and make believe we're happy, 
Or take arms against our petty trials, 
And by resigning, end them. To quit 
to change 
Once more; and by that change to say 
we end 
The headache, and the fumes of rank 
cigars 
The “Sten” 
mation 
Devoutly to be 


change 


is heir to,—’tis a consum 


wished. To quit—to 


To change—perchance for worse ;—aye, 
there’s the rub: 

For by that chang: 
we ll get, 


When we have hired out to some one else, 


of place what next 


Must give us pause: There's the respect 
That makes stenographers of such mild 
speech ; 
For who would bear the aggravation of a 
poor machine, 
The frequent interruption of the tele 
phone, 

The “Boss” impatient at the least delay, 
The big words and lengthy rhetoric 
The patient “Sten” from the dictator takes, 

When she herself might a vacation take 
By a month's notice. Who would grum 
bling bear, 
To change and alter where there was 
no need; 
But that the dread of something worse than 
that ; 
The unknown temper of the other men 
Who might employ us, puzzles the will, 
And makes us rather stand the cranks 
we're with, 
Than-fly to others whom we know not of. 
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Large Offices Best for the 
Stenographer 


Y neighbor, whose daughter has 

lately completed a course in ste- 

nography and typewriting, tells 
me that the young 
position in a small office where the salary is 
modest, but where the mother says, the be- 
ginner will obtain experience fitting her fora 
better position later,’’ says a business 
woman holding an executive position. ‘““This 
is a fallacy. Coming in contact daily with 
young business women, I find that the girl 
with really valuable experience is the one 
who starts in the office of a big corpora- 
tion. There modern methods 
not dreamed of in the average small office, 
with its letterpress and antiquated filing 
system. And what she does not know how 
to do the girl at the next desk can show 
her. That is how she gains experience. 

“If I had a daughter starting out as a 
stenographer, after she had spent six 
months in an office employing many ste 
nographers, gaining facility in the me 
chanical side of her work, I would then 
let her register at a typewriter office and 
substitute for six months, working here 
and there in whatever business the employ- 
ment department had a call from at the 
moment. This employment service is free. 
If she were especially capable, I would 
let her go right out from business college 
as a substitute. Then she would be a truly 
experienced stenographer, commanding a 
much better salary than if she had spent 
the whole year in a single office. 

“This is intended as a word of counsel 
to mothers who are allowing their daugh- 
ters to settle into a small office rut, where, 
instead of acquiring confidence, they be- 
come recluses, terrified at the idea of 
emerging into a broader sphere.’”—New 
York Sun. 


woman has secured a 


she learns 


Never hesitate to write us what 
think about the Greece Writer, 
though your criticism may not be favorable. 
We are willing to listen to every complaint 
as well as to the “kind words.” Just write 


you 
even 


' 
us. 
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HOW TO BECOME A MEMBER OF THE O. G. A.: 
Make two copies of the article “O. G. A. Test” in your 
very best shorthand. Send one copy to the editor of this 
department, the other retain for comparison with the 
shorthand “‘plate” which will appear in the February 
issue. If your copy possesses the necessary artistic 
qualities, you will be awarded an “O. G. A.” certificate, 
and your name will appear in the published list of mem- 
bers. An examination fee of twenty-five cents must 
accompany your test. A test is good only until the 15th 
of the month following date of publication. 

The O. G. A. is a select company of artists, and mem- 
bership is granted only to those whose notes show un- 
questionable artistic merit. It is worth your while to 
try for membership. You may not succeed the first time 
you try, because the standard is very high. But you 
will not know until you do try. 

The emblem of the clan is a triangle enclosing the 
characters O.G. A. The left side of the triangle stands 
for “theory,” the right side for “accuracy” and the base 
for “beauty’’— the three qualities that go to make up 
artistic writing. 


i the September write-up of our work 
we announced a “Special Feature for 
This Year.” It was our intention to 
publish from time to time plates of short- 
hand sent in by our prospective members, 
and each month since .we have sorted out 
possible plates, but in nearly every in- 
stance there were so many defects that we 
hardly dared select any for our pages. A 
great many times we scanned the papers in 
order to choose some one plate to encourage 
our members and to show you that we 
really meant what we said. So we know 
you will all be glad to see the beautiful 
work on the following page, submitted by 
Miss Bodell Klindt. This young lady is 
: student of Mr. George E. Pople, of Wil- 
son's Modern Business College, Seattle, 
Wash. Her teacher gives us a tiny peep 
nto Miss Klindt’s daily work in the letter 
which accompanies the papers from his 
lasses. He says, in part: 
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“Order of Gregg Artists” 


is a clan composed of artistic writers of the system, which has for its object the 
development of artistry in writing. This department is the official 
spokesman of the clan. Conducted by Alice L. Rinne, O. G. A., 
6 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, to whom all communications 
relating to this department should be addressed. 


UU 
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Miss Klindt worked two days on the article. 
I simply showed her how to compare her notes 
with the notes in the Gregg Writer. She is in 
the advanced dictation class. I find all her 
school work well done, and just the other day 
she wrote sixty-seven words a minute on the 
Remington typewriter with but two errors. 

We have chosen Miss Klindt’s work 
for reproduction for a number of reasons. 
Perhaps it would help other aspirants for 
this honor if we were to enumerate them: 

First: It is evident that she has taken 
up this matter of winning membership in 
the Order of Gregg Artists with more 
than a passing interest. She thought 
enough of us to wish to be one of us— 
and she wished to rank as an artist of the 
first water. 

Second: Her paper came to us in the 
best possible shape. It was mailed with 
care, being flat, thus avoiding the ugly 
creases that so often bar your tests from 
consideration. 

Third: Her outlines are written with 
black ink and on a perfectly clean piece 
of paper. In fact, her work could not 
be in better condition for engraving pur- 
poses. ; 

Fourth: Her shorthand is, with one or 
two exceptions, theoretically perfect. It 
conforms exactly to the original “copy” 
printed in the October department—and 
last, but certainly not least, it is artistic. 

And so we give you all the benefit of 
your fellow-member’s work. Study it care- 
fully—and then go about doing the same 
thing yourself. We are so anxious to en- 
large upon this feature of our work. And 
it does seem that we ought to be able to 
select at least one paper every other month 
for reproduction in our columns. In all 
justice to some of our other members, we 
want to say that the papers of the follow- 
ing were.selected for consideration in this 


respect: 
Mr. B. E. Miller, Merrimac, Mass. (A stu- 
dent under Miss Sadie H. Pickard, of the 
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Haverhill Business College, Haverhill Mass.) 

Miss Fern Albright, Sweet Grass County 
High School, Big Timber, Montana. 

Mr. Norman W. Rhodes, Utica, New York. 

Edward H. Wille, Chicago, Illinois. 

Mr. M. A. Moosbrugger, New York City. 

C. M. Culp, Decatur High School, Decatur, 
Indiana. 

Mr. H. W. Sharwell, Newark, N. J. 

Archie A. Bowle, New York City. 

Edith L. Gibb, Aiea, Oaho, Hawaii. 

Lauris M. Eek, Fifth District Normal School, 
Maryville, Mo. 

R. F. Heagy, 
Hershey, Pa. 

Lida Hanna, Union High School, Holtville, 
( al. 

Faye Prickett, Carthage, Mo. 

Vera Bagley, Salem, Mass. 

C. M. Lesher, High School, Carbondale, Pa. 

Esther McLaughlin. (A student under Mr. 
Smeltzer, of the Beacom Business College, Wil- 
mington, Del.) 


Hershey Evening School, 


For various reasons we could not use 
any one of the tests listed. In some cases 
the shorthand was not written with black 
ink, and in a number of instances the 
papers had been carelessly folded. And 
what is most important, the copy so often 
extended over more space than was neces- 
sary. 

However, ours was rather a Scylla and 
Charybdis position in choosing between 
Miss Klindt’s and Miss McLaughlin’s 
papers. The point that finally decided the 
selection was the ink used by Miss Me- 
Laughlin. It was hardly black enough to 
come up properly in the engraving process. 


Another New Idea 


We must all of us confess our indebt- 
edness to Mr. Clyde I. Blanchard of the 
Oregon Agricultural College, Corvallis, 
Oregon. He has given us freely of his 
stock of ideas for thorough organization 
of our local orders, and this new thought 
s simply another illustration of the spirit 
that pervades all of his work. In his 
letter of November 22, he writes: 

[ am sending you to-day under separate cover 
pies of my first test for membership in our 
ocal order. From these copies I shall choose 
mly the best and admit their writers to rank 
f apprentice. Membership is good only for 
he current month and must be renewed a 

similar test. I hope by this way to cover 
riting and reading exercises of the eighteen 
ssons by the end of the first semester. 

What do you think of issuing a local card of 
embership to apprentices? I could get one 
rinted here and charge ten or fifteen cents 

imination fee in order to cover the cost. 

| have another rank in the order: Master 
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artist. To this rank I admit only those who 
are nearly perfect in both class grades and in 
penmanship. To date this rank is not crowded, 
but it offers an added incentive to continual 
improvement instead of the usual deadening 
satisfaction after the student has received his 
O. G. A. certificate. 

[Look back in the November department for 
an explanation of this “apprentice” idea. 
Editor. | 

Now we want to hear from those teach- 
ers who have already formed their local 
orders. Tell us what you think of Mr. 
Blanchard’s idea, and if you think it prac 
ticable in connection with your own work. 
Of course, we can not all take advantage 
of the various suggestions made in the de- 
partment from month to month, but we can 
absorb the part which may be peculiarly 
adaptable to our own organization or class 
work. We are not going to make any com- 
ments on Mr. Blanchard’s suggestions until 
we see what the teachers have to say. It 
is our pleasure to wait—and then to select 
the good from your letters! 


Quotations from Our Letter Box 


This is just one of a round hundred en- 
thusiastic letters we receive each month: 

I am enclosing you a copy of the O. G. A. 
test for October, with stamped envelope for 
your reply, and also the entrance fee. 

I am a Gregg girl through and through and 
cannot tell you how anxious I am to become a 
member of your clan. I feel that I hardly 
dare hope to receive a certificate this time, but 
would be very grateful to you for any criticisms 
you make. My average work in shorthand, 
daily, amounts to about six letters, and I find I 
have lost quite a little, but with the help of the 
Gregq Writer I am trying to gain that back and 
acquife more. 

Thanking you in advance for any helpful 
hints, and hoping in the near future to reach 
the standard which will entitle me to an O. G. A. 
emblem, I am 

Yours for Gregg Shorthand, 
Caruarine Huwtsrncer. 


And then comes an inspiring note from 
one of our teachers, Miss Sadie H. Pickard: 

Just to let you know that the Haverhill Busi- 
ness College is still “alive” and that we are all 
interested in the O. G. A. Department, I, am 
sending you some specimens from the members 
of this year’s class and sincerely hope that 


they will all receive certificates. Also find in- 
closed the necessary fees. 

I would also like to inquire about some of 
the clubs that have been formed, what their 
work consists of and how it is carried on. |! 
want very much to form a club and would like 
to receive some suggestions in regard to the 
work. 
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Work and Wait 
(For key, see O. G. A. Dept., October number.) 
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Will you please send all the certificates to me 
at the Haverhill Business College and then 
we can enjoy receiving them together? 

Last year we numbered a great many 
members from Miss Pickard’s classes, and 
we are glad to see that she is beginning so 
early this season. It is a pleasure to send 
certificates out to her students. 

From Mr. G. T. Gerber, of the Marion 
High School, Marion, Ind., comes a club 
of six papers. Most of the students have 
been successful in their quest for recogni- 
tion of artistry, and we are adding the new 
names to our list. 

And from another interested teacher, 
Miss Ethel C. Sawyer, Cumberland High 
School, Cumberland, Wis., comes a club of 
six, with the little note: 


Inclosed you will find copies of the O. G. A. 


test for this month written by six of my stu- 
dents, 

Your departinent has been an inspiration to 
these students, and while their grade of work is 
not as high as I wish it were, it has been im- 
proved by writing the O. G. A. tests. 


Miss Melle P. Bodwell, of the Sioux 


City High School, Sioux City, Iowa, has 
kept up her interest and enthusiasm ever 
since the department was opened, and 


proves it by sending in a club of fourteen 
papers, every one of which passed under 
the eagle eye of the committee. 

Two very splendid papers were sent in 
by Mrs. Josephine Wells, Indiana Busi- 
ness College, Muncie, Ind. We have had 
others from that school! 

Link’s Modern Business College, Boise, 
Idaho, is nicely represented by four new 
members, whose work in shorthand is thor- 
oughly handled by Miss Maude E. Breuer. 

Carthage, Mo., is proving a veritable 
voleano of shorthand tests. The papers 
have come pouring in every month since 
Local Order No. 1 of Rude Brothers’ Busi- 
ness College first saw light. 

In sending in his own paper, Mr. 
Lauris Eek, teacher in the Fifth District 
Normal School, Maryville, Mo., writes: 

For some time I have been wanting to send 
n an article to the O. G. A., but my work has 
een so heavy that I have had very little time 
to put on my shorthand. 

But under separate cover I am sending you 
copy of the article “Work and Wait” for this 
ionth. I shall appreciate any suggestions and 
riticism that will help me to attain a greater 
egree of proficiency in writing a neat and 
erviceable shorthand. 
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You may remember me, as I was a student at 
the Gregg School upon two different occasions. 
It is now my intention to put at least a few 
moments of my time each day to developing 
speed in shorthand, and you may be sure I 
shali make good use of my Gregg Writer to 
even a greater extent than I have in the past. 

Mr. Eek’s good work in Gregg School 
is well known to us, and we know that he 
means what he says. And now we shall 
expect to hear from some of the Eek stu- 
dents! 

Credit to All! 


Just one more word: Last month in our 
write-up of the department we partially 
prepared a list of the teachers who sent 
in their own tests, but before we had fin- 
ished we saw that we were undertaking an 
almost impossible task. Of course, where 
the teacher writes on a letterhead or makes 
mention of his connection with a school it 
is always easy to give that teacher credit 
for his or her work in the Order, but where 
they neglect to say anything it is sometimes 
not possible for us to know. We have our 
records, but it is not practicable to prom- 
ise to refer to the school cards in the cases 
of several hundred papers that come in 
each month. So won't you let us know 
if you are in any way connected with our 
schools? It is just a little thing, but we 
are sure that you would heed us if you 
could realize how simple it is to handle 
our records if they are compiled in an in- 
telligent manner. We should like to list 
those teachers who send in their tests. 


° 


The O. G. A. Test 


We have selected a rather short test for 
this month, but it is good material, so put 
it into good shorthand! Arrange your 
plate artistically, for the “copy” lends it- 
self to everything tasty in arrangement. 


The Steeple, Moving Like the Hand of a 
Clock 


It is a Finger of Stone, Built by Man to Point 
Everlastingly Toward Infinite Power 


If you live in the suburbs you devote perhaps 
two hours each day to travel. Two hours per 
day means practically one-fifth of your active 
life. 

How many readers make any use of those 
two hours, and feel each day that they have 
been well spent? 

Instead of being wasted, those hours should 
be among your best. Never mind if you are 
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clinging to a strap because companies are 
licensed to exploit you. Never mind if you 
are tired and weary when the day is ended. 
The tired brain often thinks better than the fresh 
one. And man, so recently descended from the 
monkey who had to think while hanging head 
down, “y= to have no trouble thinking as 
he hangs from his strap—head up. 

Some in the cars play cards as they travel 
homeward. Others talk gossip, and tens of 
thousands waste too much time on this and 
other newspapers. 

Try this experiment: Make up your mind to 
devote your hours of travel to thinking. The 
brain, like the muscles, needs definite and well- 
planned exercise. It must be methodical and 
regular. There is no limit to its possible re- 
sults. You would be glad to spend your two 
traveling hours in a gymnasium on wheels. 
Make of your homeward car a mental gym- 
nasium. Each night or morning take’ up some 
line of thought and follow it to its end—or 
as far as your mind can take you. Learn to 
observe, to study, to reflect. Don’t look at your 
fellow passengers as calves look at each other 
on the way to the slaughter house. 

Look as a human being, at other human be- 
ings. There they sit or stand or hang. Some 
chatter, others scowl, fret, fume, complain, 
brag, grin or otherwise express the strange 
emotions that move us here. 

They are all ghosts, as Carlyle tells you, im- 
prisoned for a time in coverings of flesh, and 
a car packed full of real ghosts passing over 
the earth on their quick journey to the grave 
ought to stir you. 

The giggling shopgirls whose life of misery 
is still a joke to them—blessed youth—should 
interest you deeply. And the negro, too, with a 
tired black face, resting for the next day’s 
slavery—slavery on a wage basis, but slavery all 
the same. Possibly you despise his thick lips. 
But those lips are carved on every sphinx in 
Egypt’s sand, and if you could go back far 
enough you would find the ancestors of that 
negro, before the days of the Pharaohs, laying 
the foundations of your religion and locating 
the stars in heaven. At that time your fore- 
bears were gibbering cave savages, sharpening 
hones and gnawing raw flesh. When you see 
the negro on the opposite seat, the ill-starred 
one who has gone down in the human race while 
we have gone up, think about him, study him, 
speculate as to his ultimate end—and your own. 
Don’t merely say to yourself, “That’s a plain 
negro,” and go on chewing gum. 

* * >. 

As a man thinks so he grows. Think, study, 
use all the hours that separate your croupy 
cradle from the your gloomy grave. Those 
hours are few..-From the New York Evening 


Journal. 
oO 
List of O. G. A. Members 
A 


Julia Abdon, Sioux City, Iowa 
Hazel Abrahamson, Samoa, Cal. 
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Fern Albright, Big Timber, Mont. 
J. Roscoe Anders, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Doris Anderson, Sioux City, Iowa. 
Edithe G. Arnold, Corvallis, Ore. 


B 
Nellie Babb, Davenport, Iowa. 
Vera I. Bagley, Salem, Mass. 
Ethel Banks, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Mary Barkham, Whittier, Cal. 
C. Raymond Barnes, Mechanicsburg, Pa. 
Neil Burton Baldwin, Corvallis, Ore. 
Agnes Benson, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 
Alma Bilodeau, Manchester, N. H. 
Ferrall Bouchard, Whittier, Cal. 
Archie A. Bowle, New York City. 
Mabel M. Brauchle, Columbus, Wis. 
Harriet H. Bray, Waseca, Minn. 
Maude E. Breuer, Boise, Idaho. 
Claudia Briggs, Minneapolis, Minn 


Cc 
4. B. Cameron, Everett, Mass. 
Modesta J. Carraher, Sioux City, Iowa. 
Amy Christensen, Seattle, Wash. 
Levi W. Coady, Sydney, N. S., Canada, 
Mayme Cole, Carthage, Mo. 
Thomas F. Compton, Monrovia, Cal. 
Edith A. Cook, Marinette, Wis. 
Kathryn Corbin, Corvallis, Ore. 
Gertrude Crooks, Bronson, Iowa. 
Ruth E. Crossman, Barrowsville, Mass. 
C. M. Culp, Decatur, Ind. 


D 
Margaret Daniels, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Ruth Davies, Denver, Colo. 
Lillian Dearmin, Corvallis, Ore. 
Ruth De Honey, Greeley, Colo. 
Roy F. Delano, Buffalo, N. Y. 
A. J. Dietrick, Monrovia, Cal. 
Howard E. Dwinnelk, Merrimac, Mass. 


E 
Marion Edwards, Ottawa, Ont., Can. 
Lauris M. Eek, Maryville, Mo. 


F 
Leila W. Faus, Denver, Colo. 
Bessie Freeman, Tamarack, Calumet, Mich. 


G 
Florence Gearen, Sioux City, Iowa. 
G. T. Gerber, Marion, Ind. 
Edith L. Gibb, Aiea, Oaho, Hawaii. 
Genevieve J. Goergen, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Isabelle J. Goodman, New York City. 
Miriam Grabler, Mansfield, Ohio. 
Etta B. Gross, Norwalk, Ohio. 


Lida Hanna, Holtville, Cal. 
F. A. Harness, Boise, Idaho. 
Laura Jennette Harris, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Irene Hart, Cumberland, Wis. 

Edith Hartley, San Francisco, Cal. 

Olga Hartman, Olympia, Wash. 

Elizabeth M. Haytie, Norton, Mass. 
Gertrude Hill, Paola, Kans. 
Harry Hines, Cumberland, Wis. 
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Mrs. A. J. Holden, Laurium, Mich Mae Roberts, Sioux City, lowa. 
Lulu P. Holstein, Keokuk, lowa. Darwin Rowland, Sioux City, lowa 
Elizabeth Hornick, Grand Island, Nebr. : 
Ira Houston, Exeter, N. H. s 
Verna Hudson, Seattle, Wash. Blanche E. Salzman, Columbus, Wis. 
Grace Hughes, Philadelphia, Pa. J. E, Sater, Arrowrock, Idaho. 
Catharine Huntsinger, Claremore, Okla Jennie Saxe, Passaic, N. J. 

H. W. Sharwell, Newark, N. J. 

J David Shiff, Marion, Ind. 

Elza Jobe, Keokuk, lowa. Adele Siebke, Muscatine, Lowa. 
Annie Johnsen, Sioux City, lowa Josephine Sparby, Sioux City, lowa. 
Pauline Jordan, Whittier, Cal Mary Stefance, Calumet, Mich. 

Anna Steger, Chicago, IIl. 

K Ada L. Steinbach, Columbus, Wis. 

o. a. Kamp, St. Louis, Mo. Bliss Straight, Marion, Ind. 
Lelah W. Kettner, Muncie, Ind. Bertha W. Sullivan, Bradford, Mass. 
Frances A. Kirley, Columbus, Wis. Edith Swanson, Sioux City, Lowa. 
Ruth H. Kittridge, Leominster, Mass. Ida Swanson, Crookston, Minn 
Rose Klein, Brooklyn, N. Y. T 
Bodell Klindt, Seattle, Wash. 


Mertie Kugel, Sioux City, Iowa Horton Tacy, Sioux City, Iowa. 


Rose Teaman, New York City. 
L Hazel Thornton, Mansfield, Ohio. 
Hulda Larson, La Grange, Ill. EK. H. Pullis, Boise, Idaho. 
Antonio Lazcano, Detroit, Mich. Ragnar Pumquist, Laurium, Mich. 
J. L. Lee, Boise, Idaho. Vira A. Tuttle, Cumberland, Wis. 
Lillian F. Lent, Peekskill, N. Y. w 
C. M. Lesher, c arbondale, Pa. Mildred Ware, Seattle, Wash. 
Harold Levinger, Sioux City, Iowa. Mary Watson, Ossining, N. Y 
Harry Levings, Cumberland, Wis. Virginia Watts Geaslen, Colo 
Ivan Loer, Marion, Ind. Loren Weeks Marion ind. 
Mrs. Ida Louderbough, Monrovia, Cal. Basmle Welk Columbus Wis. 
M Mrs. Josephine Wells, Muncie, Ind. 

- : Elsie West, Cumberland, Wis. 
Mrs. T. W. Mackie, Pittsburgh, Pa. Harry West. Amosheen. Shoes 
Frances Mamlar, San Francisco, Cal. Jennie Whitacre Franklin Ohio 
Bertha Libbey Manock, Dover, N. H. ‘Dae Vill hi 4 1 ; 
Albert B. Marks, Gateshead on Tyne, Eng. Réward 5. Wile, Caltage, 
Myrtle E. Matlack, Chicago, III. Y 
Sophie M. Maxwell, Eureka, Cal. Rose G. Yeggy, Denver, Colo. 
Margaret E. McCollum, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Ludwina McGrath, Amesbury, Mass. ) 
R. M. McHugh, Amesbury, Mass. © CG e 
Nellie G. McIntyre, Manchester, N. H. F ai 
Francis McKay, Fall River, Wis. “From the Witness Stand 
Esther McLaughlin, Wilmington, Del. 4 . : . 
Orie Jean McPherson, Carthage, Mo. Q. You had no pecuniary interest in 
B. E. Miller, Merrimac, Mass. him at that time? 
M. A. Moosbrugger, New York City. A. Had no what? 


N Q. Any moneyed interest in this deal? 
A. I don’t expect nothing from him 
now. 


e ; Q. You have known Austin for over 
Gordon Olsen, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Dorothy Nuesse, Cumberland, Wis. 


thirty years? 
P A. Yes. 
Louise M. Pack, Sioux City, Iowa. Q. Been bosom friends? 
Matie Pamperin, Portland, Ore. A. Boozing? 
Flla Petersen, Kratka, Minn. Q. 


laure Pickens, Oklahoma City, Okla. Bosom ? ’ 
Faye Prickett, Carthage, Mo. A. Been both, bosom and _ boozing, 


both, and be now. 
R Q. Sleep together nights? 
Marie Reid, Sioux City, Iowa A. Once in a while. We been very 
Chadys Rex, Cotiagn, Be, good friends, and good neighbors, and be 


Norman W. Rhodes, Utica, N. Y. - ; 
Clara Richards, Crestaten, Minn. now, too.—Submitted by Lynn H. Paulsen, 


Alice G. Richardson, University, N. Dak. Centerville, S. Dak. 
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Automobile Correspondence 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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Postal Card Essay Contest 


CASH PRIZES aggregating 
1 57 81.500 were awarded in the 
postal card essay contest which 
closed October 1, and the results of which 
were announced at the New York Business 
Show, October 21. The contest was con 
ducted by the Annual Business Show Com- 
pany, and Mr. J. N. Kimball, of New 
York, acted as judge. The essays were 
limited in length to 125 words and were 
required to be written on a special postal 
card furnished by the company. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Kimball, many otherwise ex- 
cellent contributions failed to win prizes 
because of slips in grammar, errors in 
spelling and faulty manipulation of the 
typewriter. 
The first prize of $250 was awarded to 
Miss Inez M. Nichols, a public stenog 


rapher, of Seattle, Washington, whose card 


read as follows: 


Greater Typewriter Speed 


We are prone to think first of the master- 
hand on the wireless key, of the skillful hand 
manipulating the intricacies of the telegraph 
and telephone, and to think last of the means 
by which their skill is possible. 

To-day we have typewriter speed, not only 
because of faultlessly trained fingers, respond- 
ing to a mind indelibly graven with the key- 
board’s image, but because of the scientifically 
speeded mechanism of the machine. 

Can we reach the point in typewriter con- 
struction, where the speed of the mechanism 
shall equal the limit of speed of human fingers? 
Let us, while giving our applause to the oper- 
ator, also Jend our encouragement to those pa- 
tient designers and clever artisans, whose con- 
stant effort is to increase the speed of the type- 
writer construction. 

Inez M. Nicos, 
Seattle, Wash. 


The second prize of $100 went to Wil- 
liam John Miller, who is in charge of the 
stenographic work at the Bancroft Hotel, 
Worcester, Mass., whose card contained 
the following: 
Typewriter Accuracy Begets Typewriter 

Speed 

The accurate typist is the speediest. 

The speediest typist with accuracy may not 
be the fastest jn fingering the keys, and yet be 
the fastest in net results. 

The speediest typist without accuracy may 
be the fastest in fingering the keys, yet be the 
slowest in net results. 


Striving results in few 
errors. 

Set a fixed time for your practice and prac- 
tice consistently on average matter such as 
Poe's writing, Ingersoll’s speeches. 

Striving only for speed results in 
errors, 

There is a difference between “merely” ac- 
curate and “nearly” accurate typewriting. 

Morgan was “a” Captain of Industry, but 
“the” Captain of Industry is the typewriter. 

Lincoln freed the slaves—the typewriter 
freed the scribes. 

If you would win, Concentrate. 

Wituam Joun~ Mitcer, 
Worcester, Mass. 


only for accuracy 


many 


The third prize of $50 was won by 
Miss Jessie Wheeler, of the teaching staff 
of the National Business College, Roanoke, 
Va., whose card had the following on it: 


Pacemakers 


Accuracy and speed are essential elements of 
success in typewriting. Accuracy is attained 
by concentration; speed, by repetition; both 
depend upon perfect familiarity with the ma- 
chine. No workman can work well or quickly 
until he knows his tools. 

Efficiency and initiative, which give value 
to accuracy and speed, are the result of exten- 
sive and intensive study and observation. 
Young people must be taught to use their 
brains as well as their fingers—to observe, to 
think, to reason. 

Speed records are “pacemakers.” By encour- 
aging speed and insisting upon accuracy, the 
typewriter companies are raising the standard 
of all business education. Trying to “keep the 
pace”—acquiring efficiency, developing initia- 
tive, training brain and fingers—will give mo- 
mentum which will result in new records. 

Jessie WHeeEcer, 
Roanoke, Va. 


The fourth prize of $40 was captured 
by Mr. Elwood Ingersoll, of the adver- 
tising department of the Gregg Publish- 
ing Company, New York, whose card read 
thus: 


The Value of Typewriting Contests 


Typewriting speed contests establish a 
definite standard of efficiency. This standard 
is a source of inspiration to all typists, and the 
criterion by which they may measure their pro- 
ficiency. Concrete, demonstrated, not merely 
abstract, standards are and have been the lode- 
stars of all progress. The Olympian contests 
of ancient Greece produced what is known as 
the Golden Age of the world. 

Without public contests in typewriting, who 
would set a standard? Who would be our 
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tutors, our teachers in better typewriting? 
Without them, would we not be satisfied with 
less accuracy and less speed? How could we 
know the world’s record without public compe- 
tition ? 

Because they create a basis for comparison, 
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contests may be regarded as the very life of 
typing efficiency, and because they disclose the 
weakest points in machines, they become the 
greatest spur to mechanical perfection. 
E.woop INGERSOLL, 
New York City. 


oOo 


The Missouri Valley Commercial Teachers’ Association 


Convention Held at St. Joseph, Mo., November 28-29 


The New Officers 


President: 
Vice-President: 
Secretary-Treasurer: 
Neat Place of Meeting : 


HE convention was held in the Robi- 

I doux School auditorium, St. Joseph. 

There were over one hundred in at 
tendance. 


Rabbi Louis Bernstein 
delivered the address of 
welcome, to which Mr. 
H. A. Hagar, of Chi- 


cago, responded. 


Mr. P. Ww. Errebo, of 
Pittsburg, Kansas, then 
delivered his address as 
president of the Asso 


ciation. He said: 

The great danger in 
widening the sphere in pro 
fessional education is to 
carry the commercial train 
ing down in the 
We, as commercial teach 
ers, should insist that the 
young people complete the 
high school course 
taking up the business 
course or that the rural 
pupil at least finish the eighth grade. 

Another danger of our profession as of many 
others is the undue emphasis on making money. 
Business is becoming more complex and a higher 
standard is demanded of the commercial gradu 


grades 





before P. W. Erreno 
President, 


W. C. Henning, Cedar Rapids Business College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
W. A. Rickenbrode, State Normal School, Maryville, Mo. 

Grace Borland, Westport High School, Kansas City, Mo. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


ate. Therefore a large per cent of the thought 
should be directed toward preparation to meet 
this demand. 

The 
nounced in the last issue 
of this 
carried through success 
fully, but a detailed re 
port of the meeting has 

time 
for insertion in this is 


program as an 
magazine was 
not reached us in 
According to the 


report, the 
banquet given the con 


sue. 


newspaper 


vention by the Commer- 
cial Club of St. Joseph, 
at the Hotel Robidoux, 
was one of the leading 
features. The toastmas- 
ter was the popular F. 
J. Kirker, of Kansas 
City, and the chief 
speaker was A. N. Pal 
mer, of New York City. 
Other speakers were: C. 
Smith, Kansas City, T. W. Roach, Salina, 
Kansas, L. C. Rusmisel, Omaha, Mrs. E. 
M. Platt, J. P. Strong and Supt. J. A. 
Whiteford, of St. Joseph. 


1912-1915 











HE who would do some great thing in this short life must apply himself to 
work with such a concentration of his forces as, to idle spectators, who 


live only to amuse themselves, looks like insanity. — Parkman. 
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The 100% Roll of Honor—1912-1913 


(Concluded ) 


(Continued from the November number.) 


Frances Callahan, Lansingburgh High School, 
North Troy, N. Y. 

Marie Mahaffy, High 
Sandstone, Minn. 

Maud Searl, Clarinda High School, Clarinda, 
lowa. 

B. E. 
S. Dak. 

J. A. Egelhoff, Jerseyville High School, Jer- 
seyville, Ill. 

Emma Heilman, Tracy High School, Tracy, 
Minn. 

Bertha A. Holderman, 
School, Shenandoah, Pa. 

Robert D. King, Sedalia High School, Se- 
dalia, Mo. 

Iver J. Kloster, St. John’s College, Winfield, 
Kans. 

Mrs. M. Belle Shipley, St. Louis, Mo. 

S. B. Trumbull, High School of Commerce, 
Boston, Mass. 

Clara Wenger, Central Kansas Business Col- 
lege, Abilene, Kans. 

Mendel E. Branom, 
Minier, Ill. 

Ruth L. Carrier, Minot College of Commerce, 
Minot, N. Dak. 

H. G. Ellis, State Normal School, Warrens- 
burg, Mo. 

Ethel C. Sawyer, Cumberland High School, 
Cumberland, Wis. 

J. H. Walker, Cotner Commercial College, 
Bethany, Nebr. 

Bernice E. Gigee, Wellsville High School, 
Wellsville, N. Y. 

H. B. Immel, La Porte High School, La 
Porte, Ind. P 

W. A. Larimer, Simpson College, Indianola, 
lowa. 

Luther College, Wahoo, Nebr. 
Mrs. A. J. Neil and Emil Benson.) 

D. H. McDermaid, Kiel High School, Kiel, 
Wis. 

Sisters of St. Francis, St. Procopius School, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Wm. Bubbers, Mandan High School, Man- 
dan, N. Dak. 

T. V. Fetters, High School, Hurlock, Md. 

E. J. Nieghorn, Three Rivers High School, 
Three Rivers, Mich. 

Richard H. Piatt, Sonoma Valley 
High School, Sonoma, Cal. 

Lee A. Wolfard, Natrona 
School, Casper, Wyo. 

Helen M. Calkins, New Mexico Normal, Sil- 
ver City, N. Mex. 


Sandstone School, 


Wick, Redfield College, Redfield, 


Shenandoah High 


Minier High School, 


(Through 


Union 


County High 





Lillian Fleisher, St. Helena Union 
School, St. Helena, Cal. 
Arthur G. Skeeles, 
City, Pa. 

F. A. Linder, Northwestern College, Fergus 
Falls, Minn. 

Nellie M. Peters, Grand Island, Nebr. 

Mrs. Clara Sloan Todd, Association Institute, 
Y. M. C. A., Gary, Ind. 

Charles O. Walters, Alliance, Nebr. 

J. E. Jones, Wheaton College, Wheaton, II. 

M. Louise Windsor, Crisfield High School, 
Crisfield, Md. 

B. R. Bolinger, St. Johns High School, St. 
Johns, Kans. 

Karl Fromm, Olathe High School, Olathe, 
Kans. 

H. A. Foreman, Nebraska Central College, 
Central City, Nebr. 

Lida Hanna, Holtville 
Holtville, Cai. 

Trilla Gardner, Doane College, Crete, Nebr. 

E. F. Sholtz, High School, Pittsburg, Kans. 

A. Stauffer, Broken Arrow, Okla. 

Vera Finegan, State Normal School,» Kirks- 
ville, Mo. 
’ Mary L. Myers, School of Commerce, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

Mrs. R. R. Holcomb, Findlay, Ohio. 

Ruby W. Davison, High School, Brookline, 
Mass. 

Grace E. Porter, Odessa High School, Odessa, 
Wash. 

Mrs. R. K. Hunter, Columbus Business Col- 
lege, Columbus, Ohio. 

R. L. Montgomery, First District Agricultural 
School, Jackson, Ala. 
Lena H. Bronson, Brantford Business Col- 
lege, Brantford, Ont., Can. 
Myrtle King, Ottawa 
Kans. 

W. F. Marshall, 
Sarnia, Ont., Can. 

Wm. H. Flynn, Marlboro Business College, 
Marlboro, Mass. 

T. F. Wright, St. Catharines Business Col- 
lege, St. Catharines, Ont., Can, 

A. H. Barbour, Nashua Business College, 
Nashua, N. H. 

W. H. Givler, 
Paris, Ill. 

Vera M. Warriner, Welland Business 
lege, Welland, Ont., Can. 

Minnette Murphy, Perin School 
merce, University Park, Iowa. 

Edmond F. Melanphy, Y. M. C. A., Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 


High 


School, Ellwood 


High 


Union High School, 


University, Ottawa, 


Sarnia Business College, 


Paris Commercial School, 


Col- 


of Com- 











SAFE POSITION 


Never swap horses while crossing a stream.—Abraham Lincoln. 
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The Teaching of Shorthand in the Public Schools 


FEW months ago we _ published 
some facts and figures about the re- 
markable growth in the teaching of 

shorthand and typewriting in the public 

schools. The data then collected showed 
that these subjects were taught in the high 
schools of 1,470 cities in the United States. 


Thirty-four systems or text-books were 


used. The five leading systems were rep- 
resented by cities as follows: 
Gregg aha « Catia 2 ole 0 uy Cee 
Benn Pitman we *- 
Graham 91 
Isaac Pitman 88 
Munson 34 


or text-books 
cities not in- 


Twenty-nine other systems 
were represented in the 262 
cluded in the above summary. 

These figures were published about six 
months ago. Since then Gregg Shorthand 
has been adopted by 223 cities, bringing 
the total up to 948 cities. 

In most of the western states there are 
now comparatively few public schools 
teaching the old methods. In many west- 
ern states the system has made almost a 
clean sweep. 


But the onward sweep of the system is 
not confined to the West or Middle West. 
Even in conservative old Connecticut no 
less than ten cities adopted Gregg Short- 
hand this year, many of them changing 
from the old methods; nine cities in New 
York adopted the system, and eight in 
Pennsylvania. 

Gregg Shorthand was also introduced or 
adopted in over two hundred commercial 
schools and other institutions teaching 
shorthand. 

There is hardly need to make extended 
comment on these figures. They show that 
the towards standardization of 
shorthand is gaining momentum with each 
vear. To fully realize this, it is but nec 
essary to note that the public school adop 
tions for this year (even with the reports 
not complete) almost equal one-fourth of 
the total adoptions in public schools in all 
the preceding years. 


movement 


Among the adoptions were: 

St. Paul, Minnesota (4 high schools) ; 
formerly used the Benn Pitman system. 

St. Joseph, Missouri (2 high schools) ; 
formerly used the Barnes Pitmanic. 


THE 
Memphis, Tennessee (3 high schools) ; 
formerly used the Cross-Eclectic. 

Tacoma High School, Tacoma, Wash- 
ington; formerly used the Pitman. and 
Munson systems. 

Youngstown, Ohio (South High School) ; 
formerly used the Graham system. 

Duluth, Minnesota (2 high schools) ; 
formerly used the Benn Pitman. 

Lancaster, Pennsylvania (Stevens High 
School); formerly used Spencerian-Char- 
tier. 

Atwood, Kansas (Rawlins County High 
School); formerly taught Pitman. 

Alexandria, Minnesota; formerly taught 
Pernin. 

Ludington High 
Michigan; formerly 


Isaac 


School, 


taught 


Ludington, 
Moran Pit 
manic. 

Lafayette High School, Lafayette, In 
diana; formerly taught Day Graham. 

Among the higher institutions were the 
following: 

North Dakota State School of Science, 
Wahpeton, North Dakota; formerly taught 
Isaac Pitman. 

Sioux Falls College, Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota; formerly taught Isaac Pitman. 

South Dakota Agricultural College, 
Brookings, South Dakota; formerly taught 
Dement Pitmanic. 


id i mx 
“ ¢ Re 


Thorough Preparation Pays 


N a recent editorial we referred to the 
statement made by business experts 


that the average office worker costs 
the business man $300 the first year. The 
explanation is given that a new stenog 
rapher, for instance, is so slow, and re 
quires so many explanations about the 
routine of office work, that the loss in time 
ind in the output of work amounts to 
bout $300 on the average. 

But does the employer really lose that 
7300? No; he simply pays a lower salary 
than he would te a more competent worker 
and does not advance the salary until he 
has recouped himself for the loss in time. 
And this suggests another thought: 

Some students on leaving school start 
it $6 a week, while others start at $10 or 
Those who start at $10 or $12 are 
more highly qualified—of course. The 
salary paid in nine cases out of ten is in 


$12 
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exact ratio to the character, quality and 
amount of work the stenographer does. The 
stenographer who starts at $10 or $12 a 
week must be able to do the right kind 
of work, and do enough of it, to warrant 
the business man paying that amount. 

Some students, unfortunately, have an 
idea that they can “drift” through the 
course for six or eight months and then 
get a position—any kind of a position 
“where they can work up their speed.” 
They say they are “willing to begin at a 
low salary to get experience.” 

This sounds plausible, but in most cases 
it is a delusion—a delusion that has been 
responsible for disappointment and hard- 
ship to countless thousands. 

The firms that are willing to employ 
such “half-baked” stenographers are usu- 
ally of such a character that there is little 
hope of permanency or advancement. The 
gained with such firms is 
practically worthless—sometimes worse 
than worthless—because it is generally on 
form letters, or on simple routine steno- 
graphic work requiring a very limited vo- 
cabulary of words. In such work the ste- 
nographer soon loses even the skill attained 
while at school, and later on becomes one 
of the floating army that is the despair 
of the managers of employment offices. 

Just suppose that the stenographer be- 
gins at $6. At the end of a year she will 
have earned $312, while the girl who 
started at $10 will have earned $520— 
$208 more. Just a couple of months more 
at school, or a little more energy and en- 
thusiasm applied to the work, means a 
great deal of difference in the salary 
earned in the first year out of school, and 
a still greater difference as the years go on. 


oO? 
“Getting it Down Fine” 


ROM the New Orleans Jtem we learn 
K that Professor Spencer of that city 
“has perfected a system of short- 
hand writing that is said to be far ahead 
of any other method, in so far as its ease 
of acquirement is concerned.” The Item 
adds: “It is said that the new system can 
be mastered by a diligent student in four 
hours and a half.” 
Has it come to that? In its original 
form, the system had quite a vogue for a 


“experience” 
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while, but it was on the down-grade when 
the Professor purchased it from its author 

of which fact the author was well aware. 
The Professor had a “sure cure” for its 
waning popularity—‘“‘perfecting,” he called 
it—and he applied it with vigor. The 
weakened frame of the invalid could not 
stand the shock, and it went into a more 
rapid decline. Still the Professor per- 
severed with his theories, notwithstanding 
the fact that the more it was “perfected” 
the more rapidly the “system” declined. 

It reminds one of that old story of the 
man who trained the horse so he required 
less and less fodder as time went on. The 
man claimed that his theory was sound, 
but when he had just gotten it perfected 

down to one straw a day—the horse in- 
considerately expired. 

“Shorthand in four hours and a half.” 
Pshaw! there is nothing wonderful about 
that. “Shorthand in One Hour” was the 
slogan of a lady who did a flourishing busi- 
ness in Chicago a few years ago. She 
claimed to be the greatest “inventor” of 
shorthand the world ever saw, and she cer- 
tainly was the most daring advertiser that 
ever entered the shorthand field. But, like 
many others, she hung on too long, and her 
bankruptcy petition, as reported in the 
Chicago newspapers, “showed liabilities of 
$12,756.15, of which $7,000 is for adver- 
tising, and assets $450, largely wearing 
apparel.” 

No, “four hours and a half” is too slow. 
We suggest that “Shorthand While You 
Wait” would be more original. It would 
not be necessary to say what they wait for 
or how long. 


eoO?d 
Purposeful Ambition 


T is our privilege to receive many let 
ters from ambitious young men and 
women asking for suggestions. We 
are not always in a position to aid our 
correspondents, because the letters do not 
contain sufficient data from which to form 
an opinion regarding the special needs of 
the inquirer. Many of our correspondents 


are apparently seeking a short and easy 
road to success, and to these the program 
of work we outline must be a disappoint- 
ment. 
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Too many young people waste time in 
dreaming about the future. Swayed 
hither and thither by changing impres 
sions and ambitions, their best years for 
study and preparation slip by without any 
thing definite having been accomplished 
Through constant vacillation, the fibre of 
their their self 
reliance destroyed. 

The important thing is to have a definite 
goal in life—a goal that is possible of at 
tainment, but the attaining of which will 
tax to the utmost the energies of the as 
pirant. Here are some lines from a recent 
play: 

“All I’ve succeeded in doing is to find out 
what I don’t want and what I can’t do.” 

“Doesn't that prove that you are not a fail 
ure?” cried Markle. “Success is a process of 
elimination, and when a man has found out 
what he doesn’t want, and what he can’t do, he 
has found himself. And you have found your 
self in the crucible of experience. . . . Oppor 
tunity isn’t geographical. It liés within 
one’s self. It is waiting for you now, if you 
will only seize it.” 


nature is weakened and 


Not all of our correspondents seeking 
advice lack energy. Some of them are 
discouraged because after a reasonabk 
amount of persistent study and practice 
they cannot see any marked advancement. 
A young man wrote us recently that he 
had been a stenographer for about eight 
years, and although he was an expert in 
both shorthand and typewriting, his salary 
was only seventy dollars a month. This 
case interested us, because it seemed re 
markable that a young man should be a 
stenographer with an important firm in a 
large city for eight years without much 
advancement. A second letter, in answer 
to some of our inquiries, enabled us to 
diagnose the case. The letter was ram 
bling and unbusiness-like. The typewrit 
ing displayed an utter disregard for mod 
ern rules of arrangement and of punctua 
tion. The impress of the type on the 
paper showed that they were struck with 
a hard blow—he was not, of course, a 
touch operator. However expert the -work 
of this stenographer might be in shorthand 
and typewriting, the appearance of his 
work would debar him from employment 
with high class firms, where the highest 
salaries are obtainable. It is more than 
likely that he holds his present position 
because he has gained special knowledg: 
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of the business through long experience. 

In his letter he frankly stated that in 
all the years which had elapsed since he 
left school he had not seen a shorthand 
magazine or made any effort to keep 
abreast of the advances in shorthand and 
typewriting. It was wholly unnecessary 
for him to convey this information to us, 
for it was obvious from the appearance of 
his letter. We believe that it explains his 
failure to secure advancement. 

It is almost impossible to make stenog- 
raphers of this kind realize their short- 
comings. They believe that so long as 
they can keep up with the dictation of their 
employer and turn out correct transcripts, 
they have done all that can be expected 
of them. Now, while an employer may 
not be very artistic or orderly, he will ap- 
preciate such qualities in a stenographer. 
He will know how his business letters 
look in comparison with those of other 
firms. It is also safe to assume that an 
employer will decide that a stenographer 
who is not up to date, neat, and careful 
about his own special work, will assuredly 
not exhibit these qualities in the perform- 
ance of other duties of a more responsible 
nature. 

There are literally thousands of dis- 
satisfied young men and women, who could 
double their earning capacity if they would 
“take stock of themselves” in a _ cold- 
blooded way, and then set to work to 
eliminate their shortcomings. But how 
many have the grit to go back to the be- 
ginning and lay the foundation right? Not 
many. We know of some, however, that 
have done so that are among the top- 
notchers in business to-day, and we hope 
that what we have written may stimulate 
others to like endeavor. It may be irk- 
some at first, but the reward at the end 
s worthy of the effort. 


oOo 
From O’er the Seas 


S we were going to press we received 
A the November issue of the Gregg 

Shorthand Magazine, published by 
the Gregg Publishing Company, Liverpool, 
“ngland. It shows a decided improvement 
ver the first number. As the editor, Mr. 
ohn A. Morris, wrote the Pitman system 
or twenty years prior to adopting Gregg 
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Shorthand, he is well qualified to discuss 
shorthand questions with authority, and his 
long experience as a journalist enables him 
to present his ideas in a very attractive 
way. 

Every day shows progress in the com- 
paign for modern shorthand in Great Brit- 
ain. Hundreds of teachers of the old sys- 
tem are now investigating or studying the 
system by correspondence, and many 
schools are making preparations to intro- 
duce it at an early date. 

The subscription price of the Gregg 
Shorthand Magazine is sixty cents, and 
may be sent to the office of publication, 21 
Harrington Street, Liverpool, or to any 
office of the Gregg Publishing Company. 

oO° 
Brevities 

In a letter received the other day from 
a prominent Pitmanic teacher he says, 
“You fools ought,” ete. We were inclined 
to take our gun and go after him for this 


remark, but a postscript explained that 
the word “fools” should have been “fel- 


lows,” having been incorrectly transcribed 
by the Pitmanic stenographer to whom 
the letter was dictated. 


- * * 


The following have been listed on our 
records this month as certificated teachers 
of Gregg Shorthand: 

Ida E. Boyd, Ames, Iowa. 

Ernest W. Crockett, Liverpool, England. 

Ella B. Madigan, Ponca City, Okla. 

Charlotte Mathews, New York City. 

John A. Morris, Liverpool, England. 

A. J. Zumwalt, Dixon, Cal. 


* * * 


“The Book of the Silver Jubilee of 
Gregg Shorthand” is now in the hands of 
the printer and will be mailed out to the 
members of the G. S. A. as soon as it is 
delivered. The book contains the account 
of the Silver Jubilee Convention held in 
Chicago last August, the story of the Jubi- 
lee banquet and the papers and addresses 
given. The book is free to members of the 
G. S. A. Those desiring copies should 
send one dollar membership fee in the As- 
sociation to the secretary, Miss Pearl A. 
Power, West Chicago Park Commissioners, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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Technical Words Used in General Business 


abstract 


acceptance 


accommodation 


administrator 


appraisemse nt 


arbitrage 


arbitration 


assess 


assets 


Assignee 


assigninent 


attachment 


auditor 


bankruptcy 


barter 


bonus 


borrower 


broker 


brokerage 


bullion 
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bushel 


~~ cablegram 


capitalist 


5 charter 
—., clearance 
clearings 
= clientel 
“ 


> # collater 


2 —. collectible 


combination 


“ 
=e commodity 
» compensate 
€ 
competition 
conservator 
2 
- 
> consigu 
~ . 
) consignee 
jx K 
; consignment 
~ 
convertible 
Fan 
le co-operate 
> 
corner 
~~ corporation 
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» coupor 
f ) 
4 credentials 
credit 

< 

- 
~~ debentur 
ox defalcatior 
—_! 


delinquent 


a forfeit 


f 
C2 franchise 
, fraudu 
, 
& £ ar 
o 
wnat 
° hy} 
a re 
- n 
GQ 
' r 
in 
indentur 
+ 
“ indor 
- ins 
ay 
- = insta 
~ 
Pad 
ntegr 
, inv tor 
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juidation 


argit 


mercantile 


merchandise 


demurrage 





depreciate 


deterorate 


dishonor 


dividends 


drawbacks 
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Rupert P. SoRelle, 1123 Broadway, New York, to whom 
all communications relating to this department 
Id 
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System in Transcribing—l 


EW stenographers really appreciate 
K the saving of time that can be ef- 
fected in transeribing by the adop- 
methods. It is only 
necessary to observe the average operator 
at work to note how time and energy are 
wasted on every hand. If the stenographer 
would give but a moment’s thought to the 
question, he would realize that even a small 
loss of time on each of the/operations he 
performs in his daily work mounts up into 
a total that greatly reduces his daily out- 
put. And this reduction in the output 
simply lessens the stenographer’s earning 
capacity by that much, since in the ma- 
jority of well-organized offices to-day the 
product of the stenographer is a matter 
of daily record. There is no guesswork 
about it. The pay of the stenographer in 
these offices is regulated to a large extent 
by the amount of work he turns out. 
There is hardly a student that does not 
make an attempt to increase both his short- 
hand and typewriting “speed”; but the 
thought of increasing his output by the 
elimination of waste and by 
doing his work systematically seems never 
to occur to him. 
Good Shorthand the Foundation 
The first step in transcribing efficiency 
is to write a style of shorthand that can 
be read fluently, and this simply means 
writing according to the principles of the 
system and executing the forms with some 
serious regard for accuracy. The learner 
should concentrate his efforts during the 
learning stages—while he is studying the 
principles—to writing this kind of short- 
hand. Then when he begins to take dicta- 
tion he should stick to the kind of writing 
to which he has been accustomed. 
A mistake learners often make in taking 
their first dictation for transcription is to 


tion of systematic 


movements 


discard their usual style of writing, resort- 
ing to a elementary style, writing 
everything out in full, even disregarding 
phrases and the abbreviating principles, 
for fear they will not be able to “read” 
their notes. In doing so they simply add 
to their difficulties in a very trying situa- 
tion instead of improving conditions. By 
observing the suggestions that follow, the 
work of reading the notes and of getting 
out accurate transcripts in the minimum 
of time, will be greatly simplified. 


most 


Improving the Shorthand Technique 

Write in your usual style, trying to make 
the characters as accurately as possible. 
Indicate the end of sentences—failure to 
do this is responsible for more mistakes in 
transcribing than perhaps any other cause. 
Keep the sense of matter closely in mind— 
that will eause you to concentrate your at- 
tention on the work and tend to cause you 
to write more accurately. You can tell 
much better where a sentence ends at the 
time the dictation is being given than at 
any other time. Jf the dictation is not 
rapid and there are pauses here and there 

as there usually are—you can plan the 
arrangement of your letter and decide 
upon most of the punctuation. Use these 
spare moments in running back over your 
notes, fixing up outlines here and there, 
while the matter is fresh in mind, making 
corrections and revisions that will enable 
you to read your notes rapidly. Indicate 
the words that are to be capitalized. De- 
termine from the length of the letter 
whether or not you will use single or 
double space, and how much space will be 
required to set the letter out attractively. 
This should be indicated in the notes by 
some simple symbol, as “ds” for double 
space, “ss” for single space; “m5,” “m10,” 
indicating margins at 5 or 10 space in- 
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dents, ete. If you do not have time to do 
this during dictation, it will be a saving 
of time to do it before beginning the tran- 
scribing. It will also enable you to ar- 
range your letters much more attractively. 
If there are any inclosures to go with the 
letter they should be carefully noted. All 
papers that come into your keeping—the 
original letters, inclosures, etc.—should be 
handled in a methodical way. It is im- 
possible to give any definite directions in 
regard to this, owing to the variety of re- 
quirements in different businesses, but by 
a little thought the stenographer can work 
out a plan for himself that will save an 
immense amount of time and make his 
work more accurate. Good and speedy 
transcribing will depend largely upon your 
reading ability and your good judgment. 
All the work you do preparing your work 
for quick reading—putting everything in 
one-two-three order—adds just so much to 
your typewriting speed—enables you to 
utilize your full speed on the machine and 
to keep the machine going continuously. 
So much for the preparatory work in 
transcribing. 


Getting Results in Transcribing 


The next point we will consider is the 
best method of transcribing. The points 
in regard to the machine itself and its eco- 
nomical management we will take up in 
another paragraph. Place the paper in the 
machine, adjust it if necessary, write the 
date, then turn your eyes to your notes— 
and keep them there. Write the name, 
address and salutation—and be sure that 
you have spelled the name correctly. The 
correct spelling of names is of far greater 
importance than you may imagine. There 
is nothing that annoys a business man 
more than to see his name misspelled, or 
the wrong initials given. Letters often 
go astray and cause no end of annoyance 
from this cause, as well as from a failure 
on the part of the stenographer to give 
the correct address. Before typing any 
further, read over the first sentence. Then 
write along at a rate that enables you to 
maintain accuracy—and write by touch. 

Do not hurry and do not allow yourself 
to glance at the keys once. There is a 
strong inclination to do this in your first 
letters because you are solicitous about 
their accuracy. It is, however, a great 
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mistake to do so, as by allowing yourself 
to look at the keyboard you are only get- 
ting farther away from the correct method. 
And it is correct method that we are now 
earnestly striving to acquire. 

When you have written the first sentence 
take up the next in the same way, and so 
on through the letter. If in taking the 
dictation you have had some time to decide 
upon the punctuation, you can transcribe 
without reading through each sentence by 
simply glancing ahead a few words to see 
that you are getting the correct sense of 
the matter. Before taking the letter from 
the machine, look it over carefully to catch 
any possible misprint. It is easier to make 
corrections then than after the letter has 
been removed from the machine. You will, 
of course, not make much speed on the 
first letters transcribed in this way. But 
that is unimportant. In fact, it will not 
be advisable for you to try for “speed”; 
try rather to be deliberate and to center 
your mind on acquiring correct habits. By 
thinking things out beforehand, you will 
avoid the necessity for many corrections. 
The more you use your “head,” the more 
rapid will be your progress. 

After you finish each letter, address the 
required envelope, slipping the top of the 
letter under the flap of the envelope. Lay 
the letters face down at the side of your 
machine—this is important, to keep their 
contents from the eyes of a prying indi- 
vidual who may be passing your desk. 
Any inclosures for a letter should be 
looked after carefully when you have fin- 
ished writing the letter. 

You cannot call yourself a really good 
transcriber until you have reached the 
limit of your typewriting speed. That 
is to say, you should be able to read your 
notes as rapidly as you can type. The 
typing should be continuous. If you can- 
not read your notes at this rate, you will 
need to apply yourself to the task of learn- 
ing to read more rapidly. Constant prac- 
tice will accomplish this. 

Be sure of your notes before you begin 
writing. Many beginners transcribe blind- 
ly from the shorthand notes without con- 
sidering whether the words make good 
sense or not. Your impression of even a 
perfectly executed character may be 
wrong, therefore always apply your judg- 
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ment to the sense of the sentence before 
typing it. In other words, do not read 
your notes mechanically—see that what 
you write makes sense, and if it does not, 
go to the dictator and get things straight- 
ened out. 

If you follow the plan of transcribing 
here explained, you will soon find that not 
only are you transcribing in the right way, 
but that your speed is constantly increas- 
ing; that your work is getting easier, and 
that the act of writing is steadily becom- 
ing more mechanical. After a little experi- 
ence it will not be necessary to read a sen- 
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tence entirely through before beginning to 
write. Your eyes will travel ahead of the 
actual writing, and you will be able to 
grasp the meaning of the matter and to 
determine upon the punctuation as you go. 
With practice in reading you can easily 
keep eight or ten words ahead of the type- 
writing. This will be especially true if 
you follow the plan when taking dictation 
of going over your notes during the time 
you are not actually writing. 
These little “by-products of time’ will 
add tremendously to your productivity. 
(To be continued) 


The Comparative Value of Word and Sentence Exercises 


HERE is no question that the repeat- 
ed writing of sentences and short 
paragraphs that can be memorized is 

a potent factor in acquiring quick move- 
ment in typewriting. This kind of practice 
should form a well-defined and important 
place in what may be called the inter- 
mediary stage in the learning. It should 
furnish a definite part in any well-organ- 
ized scheme for learning, just as do word 
practice and the writing of new matter. 
Repetition practice gives a smoothness 
and rhythm to the finger movement that is 
especially beneficial, and tends to impart 
the same characteristics to even the writing 
of new matter. But, for many reasons, it 
will not in itself make an expert typist of 
the student, as has been claimed by some 
writers on the subject. Word practice 
gives the learner finger training on every 
section of the keyboard. It gives the 
necessary drill on every possible letter 
combination, and furnishes the learner 
practice in making the infrequent reaches 
as well as those of frequent recurrence. 
Repeated sentence and paragraph prac- 
tice supplements, strengthens and adds 
speed to the finger practice. It usually 
awakens a greater interest than does mere 
word practice, and thus possesses a dis- 
tinct advantage in that respect. Work on 
new matter accustoms the student to work- 
ing under conditions which he will encoun- 
ter in actual work. In word practice, the 
work involves the exercise of limited mem- 
ory; in sentence practice, more extended 
memory work; and in new matter, memory 


has nothing to do with it—the impressions 
come through the visual sense entirely. 
Thus it will be seen that each plays an im- 
portant part in acquiring a good typewrit- 
ing technique. 

When the student has reached the point 
in his practice where the location of the 
letters ceases to be a constant problem, 
writing new matter is the kind of practice 
best adapted to transfer the processes to 
the reflex. The repeated practice of sen- 
tences and longer paragraphs is a step in 
that direction, paves the way, and imparts 
qualities to the writer's style that would 
be absent without it. 


Alphabetic Sentences 


The advantage of alphabetic sentences 
has already been discussed briefly in a 
previous article. As a means of learning 
the location of the letters absolutely, 
nothing is better. The alphabetic sentences 
should be of a great variety, however, in 
order that the student may become pro- 
ficient in dealing with different combina- 
tions, and that he may acquire a vocabu- 
lary of words that require the use of infre- 
quent letters. It will be an interesting ex- 
ercise to compose some of these sentences 
yourself. Select a list of words in which 
the letters q, x, z, occur and weave the 
rest of your sentence around words con- 
taining these letters. 

But it is one thing to appreciate the ad- 
vantages of a course of practice and quite 
another to act on the suggestions made. 
If you have been negligent before, the sen- 
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tences that follow will offer a chance to 
perfect this part of your training. 


How to Practice the Sentences 
Begin by writing a sentence several 
times slowly, to make sure that you are 
fingering correctly and are getting the 
reaches so perfectly that you are striking 
the keys in the middle. If any particular 
word in the sentence seems to offer trouble, 
write it for several lines until you become 
acquainted with its peculiarities and gain 
facility in fingering it. Then attack the 
complete and gradually push 
your speed up until you reach your limit 
or what you think is your limit. It would 
be well to make a note of just what you can 
do on each sentence each day you practice, 
for the purpose of comparison. Endeavor 
every day to go a little beyond the record 
established the day before. You can keep 
a record on each sentence by noting the 
number of times you write it in a minute. 
As you find you are acquiring endurance, 
extend the time for each test up to ten or 
fifteen minutes. You will find pretty soon 
that sustained effort for one minute is not 
at all difficult; but to work under pressure 
for fifteen or twenty minutes requires con- 
siderable endurance. The period of sus 
tained work under pressure should be ex 
tended slightly every day. 

It will not tend to make you feel very 
comfortable to compare your speed on these 


sentence, 


sentences with the work of such writers as 
Blaisdell, the Trefzgers, Hoyt or Wilson, 
unless you take into consideration the fact 
that these experts have been steadily at 
practice for a number of years. Their 
work has consisted of not merely writing 
for a few minutes at a time or for half an 
hour or an hour a day, but has covered 
several hard work practically 
Speed and 


hours of 


every working day in the year. 
endurance with them has been a gradual 


growth—as it will be with you. 


Drill 1 
Alphabetic Sentences * 
Practice each sentence until a speed of 
at least sixty words per minute, for five 


minutes, has been reached: 


five 
sample 


1 He drew by request 
dozen bags exactly like 
sent. 
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2 The black jury fixed up 
the question of prizes with 
the government. 

3 His joy was turned to 
grief by a queer complexioned 
crazy khedive. 

4 Equip yourself with a 
sharp axe, but give my adz 
back to the major. 

5 Have a dozen pails of 
liquor mixed just before your 
wagon backs up. 

6 Quo Vadis, by Sienkie- 
wicz, is a jewel, and a very 
good example of Polish art. 

7 The quality of the 
material used in the bulky 
steel girders was zealously 
examined by the just but very 
careful inspectors. 

*The alphabetic sentences given in this list 
have been collected from various sources, and 
therefore credit cannot be given. Most of them 
appeared in the Phonographic World for July, 
1902, and are credited to Mr. W. A. Weld of 
New York City. 


Drill 2 
Sentence Practice 


Speed required on each sentence, seventy 
words per minute for five minutes. Omit 
the name of the author. 

1. In order that people may be happy 
in their work, these three things are need 
ed: they must be fit for it; they must not 
do too much of it; and they must have a 
sense of success in it. (89 words )—Ruskin. 

2. Genius is the art of accomplishing 
in spite of difficulties, and overcoming the 
impossible. (14 words)—Napoleon. 

8. Character and personal force are the 
only investments that are worth anything. 
(12 words )}—W hitman. 

t. The talent of success is nothing more 
than to do what you can do well, and do 
well whatever you can do without a 
thought of fame. If it comes at all it will 
come because it is deserved, not because 
it is sought after. (45 words)—Longfel- 
low. 

5. Every man has his moments of in- 
spiration, when he feels and thinks and can 
do what at other times is impossible; but 
they are only moments and not many of 
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them at a time, and he should therefore 
make the most of them. (43 words.) 

6. In every pursuit it is the effort, the 
preparation, the discipline, the earnest 
labor that makes the valuable man in every 
department, not the mere fact of his oc 
cupying this or that position. (33 words.) 

7. Aim at perfection in everything, 
though in most things it is unattainable; 
however, they who aim at it and persevere 
will nearer to it than those 
whose laziness and despondency make them 
(39 words. ) 


come much 


give it up as unattainable. 


Drill 3 
Paragraph Practice 


Speed: Seventy-five words per minute 
for five minutes: 


1. The first rule for a good style is that 
the author should have something to say; 
nay, that is in itself all that is necessary. 
Clear thought easily finds words to fit it. 
Words, it is true, serve to make thought in- 
telligible—but only up to a certain point. 
If words are heaped up beyond it, the 
thought becomes more and more obscure 
again. To find where the point lies is the 
problem of style, and the business of the 
critical faculty; for a word too much al- 
ways defeats its purpose. (91 words)- 
Schopenhauer. 

2. The only responsibility that a man 
cannot evade in this life is the one he 
thinks of least—his personal influence. 
Man’s conscious influence, when he is on 
dress-parade, when he is posing to impress 
those around him—is woefully small. But 
his unconscious influence, the silent, subtle 
radiation of his personality, the effect of 
his words and acts, the trifles he never con- 
siders—is tremendous. (67 words )—Wil- 
liam George Jordan. 

8. A particular train of thought per- 
sisted in, be it good or bad, cannot fail to 
produce its results on the character and 
circumstances. A man cannot directly 
choose his circumstances, but he can choose 
his thoughts, and so indirectly, yet surely, 
shape his circumstances. (44 words)- 
James Allen. 

+. It is a great mistake to think any- 
thing too profound or rich for a popular 
audience. No train of thought is too deep, 
or subtle, or grand; but the manner of 
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presenting it to their untutored minds 
should be peculiar. It should be presented 
in anecdote or sparkling truism or telling 
illustration, or stinging epithet; always in 
some concrete form—never in a logical, 
abstract, syllogistic shape. (67 words) 
Rufus Choate. 

5. In short, friends, let us realize that 
in very truth we are knit together in ties of 
brotherhood, and that while it is proper 
and necessary that we should insist upon 
our rights, we should yet be patient and 
considerate in bearing with one another and 
in trying, so far as in us lies, each to look 
at the problems that face us from his 
brother's standpoint as well as from his 
own. (73 words)—Theodore Roosevelt. 

6. Tact is the knack of keeping quiet 
at the right time; of being so agreeable 
yourself that no one can be disagreeable to 
you; of making inferiority feel like actual 
ity. (30 words) George Horace Lorimer. 


(To be continued) 
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Theory and Practice 


OW much of the supposed business 
teaching in our schools is useless 


for business? The school author- 
ities of a large New England town had an 
expert investigate this question recently. 
The town had a seventh grade course in 
arithmetic. Ten representative problems 
from this course were submitted to ten 
New York business and professional exec 
utives drawing salaries from $3,000 to 
$15,000 a year. All the executives failed 
to “work” three-fourths of the problems. 
Several were rated at zero. 

A magazine editor and a publisher could 
not “work out the answers” to two prob- 
lems concerning the buying and selling of 
paper in bulk. Each said, “I learned that 
stuff once but I haven’t had any use for 
it since.” Committees of the National 
Education Association are making studies 
of conditions such as the foregoing with 
a view to promoting school efficiency and 
eliminating courses which are not adapted 
to their ostensible purpose of preparing 
pupils-for useful careers. 

—System. 
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A Text for the Stenographer 


“I will do efficient Work, not only with my 
Hands, but with my Head.” 


HILADELPHIA, according to the 

Telegram, enjoys no monopoly of 

stenographers who use their heads 
together with their hands. Philadelphia 
is just like every other city when it comes 
to stenographers. They do not use their 
heads any more in the Quaker City than 
they do in the Golden Gate City, the Rose 
City or the Flour City. 

It is true that stenographers make many 
of their foolish blunders because they do 
not think. They are often mere copyists 
and when the copy is not accurate, as must 
occasionally be the case, they go right on 
and reproduce the error. They apparently 
work on the theory of Pope’s line—that 
“Whatever is, is right.” But poetry and 
business as a rule are at odds. 

The business man will tell you that this 
failure to use the head is what keeps down 
the salary of many stenographers. No 
matter how hard you work, no matter how 
many pages of typing you may fill in a 
day, if you permit just one silly, nonsen- 
sical error to mar the page, it may mean 
a dollar-and-cents loss to your employer 
equivalent occasionally to many times the 
salary paid you. 

It is such a simple matter, too. Grasp 
the meaning and connection of what you 
write and don’t put down nonsense. If it 
reads doubtfully, better investigate. Make 
it a rule to be on the alert for discrepancies 
and contradictions in your work, and you 
will make fewer errors and discover a new 
joy in your daily routine. Your work will 
never have to be examined, inspected and 
checked by others for possible mistakes. 
Your salary will rise just as surely as the 
pointer on a weighing machine when 
pounds get on the platform. Results, ac- 
eurate and definite, raise the salary pointer 
like pounds do on the scale. 

The Philadelphia Telegram recently 
published an editorial on the subject which 
is good enough to be reprinted. This is 
the way it runs: 


It is an astonishing fact that there are many 
young women at work in the business world 
who can do excellently well as long as they 
need only do what they are told. 

As long as copy may be followed exactly, 





they can turn out sheet after sheet of beauti- 
ful typewriting that is a joy to the critical 
lawyer's heart; they can fill books with copper- 
plate handwriting, entering debits and credits 
with accuracy and speed. 

But the unexpected happens. Somewhere, 
the copy states that a certain event happened 
on April 10, and on the next page the same 
event is mentioned as having occurred May 10. 
The faithful typist copies on, mechanically 
turning out completed pages, serenely uncon- 
scious of the discrepancy, because she has 
trained her hands to copy what her eyes see 
without the intervention of her head. 

With stenographers, most annoying errors 
may occur through this same fault. 

The manager dictates: “I inclose check for 
$23.13.” The bookkeeper draws the check and 
hunds it to the stenographer; that faithful lady 
prides herself on reading her notes with scrupu- 
lous care and exactness, but her pride in her 
work begins and ends with her mastery of short- 
hand and typewriting. 

It never occurs to her to examine the check 
before she slips it into the envelope. If she 
did she would discover that the check as drawn 
reads $25.13. As it happens to be a bookkeep- 
er’s error, the check must be returned for cor- 
rection, and the delay may or may not cause 
complications depending upon circumstances, 
all because of an error which was per- 
mitted to through by sheer carelessness on 
the part A A really good stenographer who is 
nevertheless considered an inefficient business 
woman. 

Don’t limit your accuracy to the work of 
your hands. Use your head, and keep your eyes 
open for discrepancies and errors in the work 
of other people passing through your hands, 
not in a fault-finding spirit, but so that you 
may be not only a good stenographer, or a good 
bookkeeper, or a good filing clerk, but a really 
good all-round business woman. 


All of which shows that Elbert Hubbard 
was right when he said: “We are all down 
on the time book for $8.00 a day, but one 
reason why some receive less in their en- 
velopes is because the cash is held back 
to pay someone else for looking after them, 
laying out the work and holding them to 
their tasks. I know lots of men who pay 
$7.00 a day for supervision. The less 
supervision the more pay; the more super- 
vision the less pay.” 

oO° 
Look on the wrapper of the next maga- 


zine that reaches you and note the date of 
expiration ! 
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The Stenographer’s Christmas Problem 


6.. Each year the problem of giving and 
receiving Christmas presents comes up in our 
office. I should like to have opinions from your 
readers on the various phases of this subject. 
Should a stenographer accept Christmas pres- 
ents from her employer? To what extent is 
it wise for employees to exchange presents? 
Please discuss fully and give your own opinions 
on this topic frankly. 


Each year the problem of Christmas 
giving comes to all of us. “To whom shall 
I give,” “What shall I give,” ““Where shall 
I get the time to choose the presents and 
the money to pay for them?” These are 
the questions which each December brings 
to us. To these the stenographer must 
add, “Shall I give the people in the office 
and will they give to me?” 

When your office associates are also your 
close personal friends, of course you will 
want to show them at Christmas time that 
you do value their friendship. You will 
enjoy giving and will be able to give with 
the true Christmas spirit. But when, as is 
often the case, Christmas presents are “‘ex- 
changed” among members of the office 
force just because “we have always done 
it” or “they expect it,” and when it takes 
the thought, time and money which in the 
busy Christmas season you want to give 
to the members of your family and your 
nearest friends, then it is time to call a 
halt to Christmas giving in the business 
world. 

Dr. Henry Van Dyke has written beau- 
tifully of Christmas time. If you don't 
know his “The Other Wise Man” and 
“The First Christmas Tree,” we hope you 
will get acquainted with them during this 
Christmas season. In Van Dyke’s “Christ- 
mas Giving and Christmas Living” this 
whole matter is put so well that we want 
to make his message to us our message 
to you. 


The custom of exchanging presents on a cer- 
tain day in the year is very much older than 
Christmas and means very much less. It has 
obtained in almost all ages of the world and 
among many different’ nations. It is a fine 
thing or a foolish thing as the case may be; an 
encouragement to friendliness or a tribute to 
fashion; an expression of good nature or a bid 
for favor; an outgoing of generosity or a dis- 
guise of greed; a cheerful old custom or a 
futile old failing according to the spirit which 
emanates it, the form "which it takes. 


There : are a great many poopie in the world 
whom we may know more or less but to whom 
for various reasons we cannot very well send 
a Christmas gift. But there is hardly one in 
all the circles of our acquaintance with whom 
we may not exchange the touch of Christmas 
life. In the outer circles, cheerful greetings, 
courteous consideration; in the inner circle 
sympathetic interest, hearty congratulations, 
homely encouragement; in the innermost circle 
comoetoahip, aoe: and tenderness. 


After all, Christmas tee is the best ‘kind 
of Christmas giving. 

A contributor who believes in Christmas 
gifts is Mr. John Dicus, Griswold, Iowa: 

For my part, I believe the idea of employees 


exchanging presents a very good one. We are 
creatures of circumstances, we are what we 
are through force of circumstances, each in- 
dividual is but the expression of his environ- 
ment. If we are in positions where we have 
congenial surroundings, why not show our em- 
ployers that we appreciate them? Sometimes 
we are placed where po ge is not the — 
harmonious, by why worry, why repine? 

best and the most we can do is in a 85... 
to direct our lives and the strength of will dis- 
played in that direction builds up character. If 
you have friends in the office, show them you 
appreciate their f riendship and help them along 
“life’s rugged highway” by giving them a little 
token of your esteem. I am sure it will make 
you feel better and that it will make them feel 
that their work is appreciated. 


A novel plan for Christmas giving is 
outlined by Miss Beulah F. Mumma, 
Waynesboro, Pa.: 
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In our office there are six girl stenographers. 
This is the first year there have been so many 
but the custom here is for each stenographer 
to give a certain amount toward each of the 
others’ present. If each one were to give fifty 
cents to each present, each one would re- 
ceive a present worth $2.50. Each girl makes 
a list of articles she would like to have. Five 
of the girls select a present from the other 
one’s list. In this manner of giving there is 
no rivalry to give the best present. The only 
harm in giving this way is in raising the amount 
each one shall give. Many could not afford 
even fifty cents, which might be more than she 
would pay for a gift for her personal friends. 
While you have an idea <* what you will re- 
ceive, you are sure to get something you really 
want and it is not always pleasant to be sur- 
prised. 

Exchanging presents is a good way to bring 
cheer into the life of another who might other- 
wise have a dismal Christmas. 


Mr. C. Herbert Draper, Lancaster, Pa., 
has some good things to say about giving 
in general and Christmas giving in par- 
ticular. From his discussion we quote the 
following: 

Every human being is constantly called upon 
to give and give freely of his resources. That 
he may dispose of these gifts wisely he is given 
a mind and a heart. The combined aid of these 
two great powers is imperative at every time in 
his life in which he is called upon to give or 
to receive. This fact is true for the simple 
reason that every rational human being gives 
or receives with the desire or hope of receiving 
or of giving some kind of return. 

The friendly exchange of material objects is 
but one of the many phases of the great ques 
tion of giving and receiving. For the sake 
of convenience we will call it “friendly giving.” 

First of all it is to be greatly regretted that 
friendly giving should be reduced to the stage 
of exchanging material objects of no little in 
trinsic value. Would that friendly giving con 
sisted of words and deeds of service. 

In friendly giving, you should be animated 
solely by a desire to serve. Whatever you may 
give, be it but a smile, a kind word, or five 
to ten minutes of your own time in pleasant, 
serious or inspiring conversation, or, in the 
deeper friendships the best of your one talent 
or of your ten talents give, I urge you, so that 
whatever is given may be of service. If the 
gift pleases as well as serves, well and good, but 
primarily it must serve. As how best to serve 
those about you is a question which is to be 
cleared simply by a more or less intimate 
knowledge of the lives of your co-workers. 

The promiscuous distribution of gifts upon 
certain of our festal days is a most barbaric 
practice. It is one of the results of the hurried 
nature of American life. We take little or 
no time to acquaint ourselves with the 
lives or life interests of those about us 
except it be imperative as a_ protection 
of our financial interests; and thus it is that 
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when we are practically compelled to express 
an interest in the existence of our fellows we 
give vent to that expression in the form of 
gifts which in nine instances out of ten are of 
little real service and therefore are either soon 
forgotten or create and leave a false impression. 

Begin to realize now that in general it is a 
foolish thing to pass by opportunities of giv- 
ing that this one great expression of existence 
may have play -during but a few days of a 
year. If an opportunity to give comes on 
Christmas or on Easter, on July Fourth or on 
any other day in the calendar of the 365, I say 
give, give freely, but wisely. 

As to whether you shall follow the general 
custom and make gifts to your fellow workers 
this coming Christmas is something you your- 
self must decide, for it depends upon how inti- 
mately you know them; if the friendship is 
deep you have no doubt already given to them 
without waiting for the arrival of Christmas 
If they are but acquaintances I would suggest 
the presentation of books or rather booklets 
of inspiring Christmas verses. 

But listen! Why not say to yourself that 
after the throes of this Christmas are gone, you 
will be constantly on the alert to serve your 
friends and acquaintances whenever opportunity 
presents a chance to do it wisely. Chances for 
serving or for giving will come to you in flocks. 

You ask whether you should accept gifts 
from your employer; it all depends upon the 
extent or depth of the friendship, and frankly 
the more I think upon this fascinating subject 
the more am I convinced that real friendship 
scorns to express itself in the presentation of 
gifts of any marked intrinsic value. 

We have one reader who believes and 
very emphatically that Christmas presents 
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have no part in the business world. 
is Miss Nell Cherry, Bowling Green, Ky.: 

There is a growing tendency, and I think a 
sensible one, to limit one’s Christmas presents 
to the members of one’s immediate family, to 


children and to the poor. Certainly Christmas 
presents have no place in the business world. 
They ought never to be given as a gift from 
one employee to another unless one’s fellow 
eraployee is a real friend outside of business 
relations, in which case one may use his own 
judgment as to whether he shall remember 
his friend at Christmas. Business men some 
times take advantage of Christmas time to 
show their appreciation of their employees by 
putting in or replacing some needed piece of 
furniture for the employee's comfort and this 
cannot be objected to. But in my association 
with many business men I have found that they 
not only dislike Christmas presents from their 
employees but often even resent them. 

Mr. Ralph Newman, New York City, 
writes against the spirit of exchange as an 
element of Christmas giving: 

It is the custom of most employers, at Christ- 


mas time, to make presents to employees, par 
ticularly small or medium sized firms. As far 
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is I there can be no reason for not 
wccepting such gifts, as they are supposed to be 
given as a token of appreciation for good work 
lone. 

As far as employees’ exchanging presents, that 
is, in my opinion, Whenever the 
question of “exchange” enters into the giving 
of gifts, the spirit of “giving” is gone. Please 
do not exchange presents if you can help it. 
If you wish to remember some one or two of 
your co-workers, w hy, do so privately. A gen 
eral “exchange” of gifts is not only distaste 
ful in itself, but always breeds jealousy and 
other thoughts in opposition to the real Christ 
mas spirit. 


can see, 


obnoxious. 


The suitability of books and magazines 
is Christmas gifts is brought out by Miss 
Amy D. Putnam, Arcola, N. J. 


No one should give or accept presents of 
iny great intrinsic value, unless it is between 
old and tried friends. If they have been work 
ing together for many years, they may give such 
presents, 

I believe in giving little reminders to all 
those with whom you come in contact, includ 
ing office boys and list boys. But a simple, 
well-chosen card or booklet can show as much 
good will as a more pretentious gift. “Indis 
criminate, expensive giving is passing away.” 

Many good books are printed in inexpensive 
editions and a well-chosen book is always an 
icceptable gift. 

I would not care to accept anything of value 
from my employer, unless it were something 
to help me in my work, something which would 
be office property, to be left behind when I 
severed my connection with the firm. A desk 
et, rubber keys to make my typewriting easier, 
4 paper cutter, a reference book—anything 
that would help me do better and more suc- 
cessful work. 

\s for large firms giving Christmas presents 
to employees, I thoroughly believe in giving a 
subscription to a good periodical. I believe the 
firm that does this will be repaid in the in- 
creased exertions of the employee. I know 
that the boy who openly reads good books and 
will do better and more careful 
work than one who sneaks glances at the most 
rashy, blood-curdling books and papers. I 
know that the stenographer who reads profes- 
onal magazines, shorthand plates and short- 

nd reading books will be worth more to the 
firm which employs her than the stenographer 
vho expends her noon hours on fashion maga- 
zines and silly novels. 


periodicals 


From the standpoint of the employee 
in increase in salary is evidently the most 
cceptable of Christmas gifts. At least our 
readers suggest it more frequently than 
ny other. Mr. L. J. Toothaker, Sparta, 
Michigan, writes: 

These are questions that I think each stenog- 
rapher should answer for herself, as probably 
no two are working under just the same con- 
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ditions. In the case, for instance, of a girl 
working in the capacity of a private secretary, 
daily looking after the many details of her 
employer's interests, it is perfectly natural that 
he should desire to show a little special appre- 
ciation, and what better time to do it than at 
Christmas, and what better Christmas “present” 
could he give than an increase in salary? This 
serves a double purpose—the employer has 
shown his appreciation and the employee feels 
that she is receiving a deserved reward, not a 
donation 


An editorial in a recent issue of “The 


Outlook” puts this matter of the ““Commer- 
cializing of Christmas” very forcibly: 


The Society for the Prevention of Useless 
Giving ought to have universal support; it rep- 
resents a movement not only for the abolition 
of abuses, but for the liberation of men and 
women from a burden which is not only heavy 
to be borne, but is a travesty of a very noble 
impulse. To bring gifts with a glad heart is 
to sweeten the lives of those who give and those 
who receive: but to compel people to give is to 
participate in a shabby and contemptible hypoc- 
risy. Under no circumstance ought employees 
to be asked to make presents to employers or 
to the representatives of employers. A spon- 
taneous and voluntary expression of gratitude 
for just and generous treatment, or a willing 
commemoration of some happy event in the life 
of an employer or in the joint relations of em- 
ployer and employee, is a kind of recognition 
which any man or woman would value; but to 
ask women in shops to contribute to gifts for 
managers or sub-managers is a practice open 
to abuses so obvious that it ought not to be 
allowed in any respectable establishment; and 
The Outlook hopes that the great department 
stores, where it may be most easily abused, will 
prohibit it. Such a request under such cir- 
cumstances is not a request but a demand, and 
a gift secured by this kind of forced contribu- 
tion is a piece of petty tyranny over those who 
dare not resist 


After all it is not what you get nor what 
you give that will make your Christmas a 
this year. It is the Christmas 
spirit, the. real Christmas feeling that 
counts. We know of homes where Milton's 
Hymn of the Nativity is read aloud each 
Christmas time. We have friends who 
read Dickens’ Christmas Carol every year 
during the Christmas season. We can 
wish you nothing better this year than that 
you may say with Dickens 


success 


I have always thought of Christmas time as 
a good time; a kind, forgiving, pleasant time; 
a time when men and women seem by one con- 
sent to open their hearts freely; and so I say 
“God bless Christmas.” 
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The Question of Opportunity 


2. I am a stenographer and clerk in the 
general office of a railroad company. This 
company is building a new depot, and they wish 
me to take charge of it. If I take the work 
which they wish me to, I will not have a single 
chance to do any stenographic work, although 
I will get a larger salary than I am now get- 
ting. Should I accept or reject? 


The answer to this problem is evidently 
that it all depends upon the ultimate am- 
bition. As Miss Nola Houdlette puts it: 


It seems to me that the answer to this ques- 
tion depends on what the probable future of 
the two positions is, and the taste of the person 
concerned. 

If one were particularly interested or spe- 
cially expert in stenographic work and felt that 
opportunities for advancement were along that 
line, it would seem a great pity not to continue 
in the profession. It is always well to take a 
broad outlook as to the future when an oppor- 
tunity for change comes. Real expertness, the 
sort that can finally command its own price, 
comes only by long and constant application, 
and to gain it one must often sacrifice the 
present opportunity for a slight advancement. 
This may seem hard at the moment, but if the 
ultimate goal has been wisely selected it will 
prove best in the end. 

If, on the other hand, some other profession 
than that of stenographer, such as the instance 
mentioned in this question, seemed equally 
agreeable, and one saw an attractive future 
and chance of advancement beyond the present 
advance in salary, there would certainly be a 
strong inducement to change. In this par- 
ticular instance the offer of a position of 
greater trust might indicate that if accepted 
and faithfully executed, other and better offers 
would be made in the future. 

A warning against letting a small in- 
crease in salary minimize chances for fur- 
ther advancement comes from Miss Nell 
Cherry, Bowling Green, Ky. 

A pleasant permanent position and a ready 


use of shorthand and typewriting are not to be 
exchanged lightly for a few extra dollars. 


Mr. John Huiess, on the other hand, be- 
lieves that the position mentioned would 
eventually lead to bigger things than could 
possibly come from purely stenographic 
work, 

I strongly suggest that you accept the oppor- 
tunity to take charge of a new depot, even 
though it eliminates the chance to do any 
stenographic work. The salary should be re- 
garded as a secondary consideration, and the 
opportunity to enter a larger field in the rail- 
road world the main desideratum. The lack 
of stenographic work in your new position 
should not be taken to heart, as there are 
many ways to keep the principles constantly 
before you. Write all your memoranda and 
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reports in shorthand, to be subsequently dic- 
tated or typed. Take dictation whenever the 
opportunity offers, such as sermons, lectures, 
public meetings, or the many arguments dur 
ing the business meetings of any club or society 
of which you are a member. Arrange to have 
some one dictate to you at least one night a 
week for a period of one or two hours. 

Your new position will likely be the stepping 
stone for a higher responsibility in the main 
office, or private secretary to one of the offi- 
cials. Your knowledge of detail essential to 
a depot, as well as keeping up your enthusiasm 
for stenography, would be invaluable in the 
event opportunity again knocks at your door 
to take a higher position. 

Many of our most prominent railroad men 
rose from a small depot to the highest position. 
The rapid rise of capable men to high posi- 
tions is not only true in the railroad world, but 
in the steel, insurance, telegraph, electrical and 
banking branches of commercial life as well. 
For instance, Andrew Carnegie, Charles 
Schwab, George W. Perkins, and the president 
of the Postal Telegraph Company, all of whom 
started at a bottom rung lower than stenog- 
rapher, rose to the highest position in their 
line. It would take too much space to enumer- 
ate many other prominent men who got their 
first opportunity to show executive ability in 
a small railroad depot, isolated insurance 
branch office, insignificant steel plant, village 
newspaper office, country store, and the major- 
ity of them were not blessed with the know!l- 
edge of a good, first-class, progressive system 
of shorthand writing as a stepping-stone. 

In conclusion I want to add one “don’t.” 
Don’t miss this opportunity to show your abil- 
ity to attain one of the highest official positions 
in the railroad world. 


A good point is brought out by Mr. John 
Henry Zwaska, Chicago, III. 

The more knowledge you have of the various 
departments of railroad work, the more indis 
pensable you will be to the company or corpo 
ration. It will help you toward your “ideal,” 
which supposably is the president’s sanctum. 

Mr. D. D. Lessenberry answers this 
question by propounding another. 

The only one who can decide this question is 
the one who is most concerned. If we intend 
to use shorthand as a “stepping-stone” I be 
lieve we should never hesitate to accept a pro 
motion, because in this way we can reach the 
height where we can command a salary. On 
the other hand, if one considers it more im- 
portant to be in a position where he uses short- 
hand all the time, it would hardly do for him 
to accept a position where his work does not 
consist of any shorthand work. 

In answering this question, we must ask an- 
other, and the answer to the last question will 
be the answer to the first. Do you intend 
using shorthand all your life as a stenographer, 
or do you intend to use it merely as a stepping 
stone to greater things? Upon the answer to 
this question depends your decision. 
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Our best wishes go out to this young 
man who is evidently at one of the turning 
points of his career. We hope he will write 
us and tell us what he finally decides to do. 


Oo 
Editing Your Employer's Dictation 


4. I have been a reader of the Gregg Writer 
for a little over a year, but this is the first time 
that I have ever come to you for help. I have 
been out of business college for almost a year 
ind have been stenographer and typewriter for 
. lumber company since leaving school. I have 
been getting along nicely with my work, but 
think I ought to have a little help from some 
of the more experienced stenographers and 
typewriters. 

My employer gives me quite a lot of dicta- 
tion, and, while his grammar is usually pretty 
good, he sometimes gets his phrases in the 
wrong place. For instance, he will say: “In- 
closed you will find an order for 20 M ft. of 
lumber from John Smith,” which we, of course, 
know is incorrect. Now, in transcribing, how 
can an error of this nature be rectified? | 
heard some one say that a good way to do is 
to remain behind the dictator a half sentence 
or so and correct any errors as you write, but 
[ cannot do this. I can easily correct his gram- 
mar when he misuses an adjective, an adverb 
or other part of speech, but when it comes to 
putting the phrases into the right place, I am 
“lost.” Of course, if I could read over the 
matter before transcribing, I could easily make 
these corrections, but I do not have time to do 
this. 


A stenographer who has traveled this 
road and worked out his own solution to 
this difficulty, is Mr. D. D. Lessenberry: 

When I first came out of school I made it 
1 practice to transcribe my notes exactly as 
dictated, and as a result got the blame for 
many errors that belonged to the dictator—but 
me would have a pretty hard time making him 
believe they were his mistakes. Now it is often 
necessary for me to change the entire construc- 
tion of a letter, for sometimes my employer 
iys things that he knows, and I know, he does 
1ot want to go out in a letter. 

But the question comes from a_ beginner, 
Hlow can one change these incorrect sentences 
without reading the notes over before tran- 
cribing? I hardly think it is a “trick of the 
trade,” although it is true the more experienced 
we are with the work the more adept we will be- 
come in changing the construction of letters. 
(he best thing is to study your dictator’s vocab- 
ilary and devise phrases and short-cuts for the 
ft-recurring words. In this way the stenog- 
rapher will be able to grasp the meaning of 
in entire sentence immediately. If the sen- 
ence is not arranged in a logical order, then 
ne can change the construction and wording 
vithout having to erase anything that has al- 
eady been written. 
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Shorthand phrasing is something that must 
be studied, practiced and applied. Study the 
phrases given in the Gregg Shorthand Phrase 
Book, Hints and Helps, and the shorthand 
plates of the Gregg Writer. In addition to 
this, go through the letter files and get a list 
of words that can easily be put into one phrase 
and practice the outlines over and over. 

The beauty of this special work is not alone 
in being able to grasp the meaning of entire 
sentences at a glance, but that it will give you 
speed in writing, and facility in reading. It 
lessens the work of both writing and reading 
shorthand, and instead of its being a task it 
makes it a delight. If you don’t believe it, try 
and see! 


Several stenographers have adopted 
some special marks to indicate the neces- 
sity of transposing a phrase or reconstruct- 
ing a sentence. The use of such a mark 
means that the stenographer must reread 
only the sentence in which corrections are 
to be made. The plan suggested by Miss 
Nola Houdlette is: 


Since it is not possible for you to keep far 
enough behind the dictator to correct the mis- 
placing of phrases, I would suggest that you 
try the expedient of marking the phrase to be 
transposed as you write it. This is of course 
only possible if you are able to keep the matter 
well enough in mind to recognize the error as 
it occurs. Make the sentence endings very dis- 
tinct, and form the habit of running your eye 
over the next sentence for the check mark, or 
whatever mark you have chosen for the mark- 
ing of the error. If the mark occurs, read the 
sentence before writing it; if not, write as you 
read. This will take some time, but not so 
much as rewriting or reading the entire letter 
before transcribing. 


Miss Amy Putnam, Arcola, N. J., has a 
special method of indicating the portions 
in which changes are to be made: 

First, train yourself to recognize such an 
error instantly. 

If you do not draw vertical pencil lines in 
your notebook to divide the space, start from 
where the wrong phrase or clause ends, and 
draw a line to either margin, and backward 
up the margin until it includes the whole error. 
Then, when transcribing, stop and read over 
the part thus indicated, correcting it before 
writing. 

If your book is already ruled vertically, in- 
dicate the error by a very long loop, being 
careful to close it so that there will be no con- 
fusion as to its meaning. 


Miss Lucy McMechan ° recommends 
reading the correspondence carefully and 
especially the letter to which the stenog- 
rapher is typing the reply. She believes 
that the stenographer should keep her 
mind on the thought that the dictator 
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wishes to convey. While taking the dicta 
tion she indicates by a cross, a check mark, 
or an arrow, the fact that there is some- 
thing coming which must be noted. This 
mark is placed between the lines and at the 
very beginning of the sentence to be 
changed. A special shorthand outline con- 
sisting of an R with an intersected F has 
also been suggested. This outline stands 
for “wrong phrase.” 

One of the simplest methods and one 
which will often be sufficient is that of 
Miss Nell Cherry: 

Often where phrases need only to be inter- 
changed as illustrated in the example given by 
the writer, all that is necessary is a connecting 
line from one to the other indicating the proper 
arrangement of the sentence. 

Other contributors to this question are 
Mr. B. S. Barrett, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Miss 
Florence Gilbert, Rio, Wis.;: Miss Helen 
Turner, New York City; Mr. Paul T. 
Hoffman, Washington, D. C. 

oO 
Openings for Stenographers in South 
American Countries 

5. Will you kindly give me some informa- 
tion, if you can, as to what chances a young 
lady stenographer has to obtain a good position 
as stenographer in Buenos Ayres and other 
South American localities? 

Possibly on account of the limited time 
none of our South American friends have 
answered this question direct. The opin- 
ion seems to be prevalent that the open- 
ing of the Panama Canal will have a very 
direct bearing on this situation and that 
the stenographer who can write and speak 
both Spanish and English will have no 
difficulty in securing a position in any of 
the larger South American cities. We 
shall be glad to have this question held 
over for further discussion. To those who 
are particularly interested in South Amer 
ica and its opportunities we will recom 
mend a book recently published on this 
subject, Through South America, by Harry 


W. Van Dyke. 


O 
Questions for Future Discussion 


For several months we have been com- 
pelled to hold over the discussions of a 
number of questions on account of lack of 
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space. In the January issue we are plan 
ning to discuss the following which were 
submitted in the October magazine: 


7. I have been working for a number of 
and in that time have saved very little 
money. My salary has been raised each year, 
but my expenses have seemed to keep pace with 
it. It has been suggested to me that if I were 
to adopt a regular plan of saving I could form 
the habit and accomplish something. Have any 
of the readers of your magazine tried such a 
plan? If so, will they please outline the plan 
they foHowed and tell me just what they have 
iccommished? I believe other stenographers, 
and especially those starting out, will be bene 
fited by a discussion of this topic. 


years 


8. I have held a stenographic position for 
some time in the same office and have reached 
the limit of advancement as a stenographer 
My only chance for a better position with this 
firm is to learn to take care of correspondence 
for myself. Will stenographers who have done 
considerable work of this kind tell me just how 
they worked into it and whether in their opinion 
it is worth while for a stenographer to learn to 
do this kind of work 

9. I am teaching English to foreigners, giv 
ing them three-quarters of an hour four nights 
a week. Please give suggestions as to methods 
and drill material 

10. {f am placed in a situation which I feel 
must be tactfully handled, and I would like 
some advice. I am fortunate in being employed 
as a stenographer by a firm which has beauti- 
fully furnished offices. We have solid mahog 
any furniture, oriental rugs and other furnish 
ings to match. To live up to my surroundings 
I am obliged to dress very well and to give 
considerable attention to keeping up appear 
ances. Now, my solid mahogany chair is very 
uncomfortable and I find that my skirts get 
shiny in a very short time. What shall I do? 
Shall I ask my employer for a cushion or buy 
one myself? How will a cushion look with the 
mahogany furniture? I wonder if any other 
stenographers have had this difficulty. 


The subjects for discussion in the Feb 
ruary magazine will be 
by questions 11, 12, 13 
November Gregg Writer. 
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From Novice to Adept—xXI 


Typical Witnesses 
HE court reporting profession affords 
an excellent opportunity for the 
study of character. As a witness 
walks from the rear of the court room 
to the witness chair the experienced re- 
porter in a great many cases can sense 
just how arduous his duties will be in 
making a report of the witness’s testimony, 
and it will be the object of this and pos- 
sibly a subsequent article to give the inex- 
perienced reporter a few typical examples 
of witnesses in their relation to the court 
reporter. 
Generally speaking, witnesses are not 
They are conscious of 


very fast talkers. 
the importance of what they are saying and 


hence speak guardedly. Sometimes this 
consciousness has the reverse effect and 
they seem to talk at a high rate of speed 
to keep themselves from thinking, as it 
were. This is a very desirable attitude 
for the opposing counsel to bring about, 
as in that state of mind a witness cannot 
give the kind of testimony which most 
truly represents the contention of the side 
for which he has been called to testify. 
It must be remembered in passing that a 
witness is confined to a direct answer of 
the particular question, and a large part 
of his testimony consists of such answers 
as: “Yes, sir,” “no, sir,” “yes, sir, I did,” 
“no, I didn’t,” “I don’t believe so,” “I 
didn’t say so,” “I never did,” “I don’t re- 
member,” “that is right,” “if I remember 
correctly I did,” “I am not sure,” “I can’t 
say,’ “I don’t think so,” “I can’t tell,” 
“I am positive of that,” “he did,” “he 
was,” “I wasn’t there,” etc. These oft re- 
peated answers show the importance not 
only of a perfect knowledge of these 
phrases but a dexterity and facility in 
writing which is entirely foreign to hesi- 


tation or faulty execution. Before going 
further into the general subject, however, 
we will take up a few types of witnesses. 


THe 


Probably the timid witness is as frequent 
atypeasany. The first characteristic will 
be a low voice without volume or penetra 
tion. The following is often heard: 

“Mr. McFarland: Q. What is your 
name? 

“A. Mary Newman. 

“Mr. McFarland: Now, Miss Newman, 
you will have to speak up so this last 
gentleman over here can hear you (refer- 
ring to one of the jurors). 

“Q. Now, please state your name. 

“A. Mary Newman. 

“The Court: Mary what? 

“A. Mary Newman. 

“Mr. Roberts: How do you spell your 
last name? 

“A. N-e-w-m-a-n. 

“The Court: Mrs. or Miss? 

“Mr. McFarland: Miss Newman. 

“The Witness: Miss Newman. 

“The Court: Her name is Miss Mary 
Newman. Go ahead.” 

By this time the witness's face is scarlet 
or some other color, which sometimes has 
the effect of even making her more fright- 
ened at the sound of her voice than before. 
It results that on important questions the 
reporter will have to ask whether the wit- 
ness answered in the affirmative or in the 
negative. This is too important a matter 
to let go by on questions of seeming im- 
portance. Such witnesses, too, often nod 
their heads and usually the court or coun- 
sel will say: “The stenographer can’t get 
your nod. You will have to answer audibly 
for the record.” When a reporter has 
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such a witness on the stand he wishes for 
the kind of witness who would at least 
make herself heard. 
Tue Newspoy 

Children make the reporter work. A 
child in its fright and inexperience has its 
story thought out from beginning to end 
and has probably rehearsed it to itself or 
others fifty or a hundred times. There is 
no hesitation, consideration or regard for 
the circumstances or conditions under 
which it finds itself. This feeling is ac- 
centuated by the newsboy who is accus- 
tomed to the excitement of the street as 
against the usual dignity of the courts. 
No matter what is going on in the street 
the newsboy’s announcement of the 
“Sportun’ huxtry, All about the big mur- 
der,” ete., can be heard far and above 
the din of the street. The writer remem- 
bers reporting the account of a newsboy’s 


stopping a runaway. He introduced at a 


lightning rate of speed, so to speak, such 
nice words as “the copper,’ “the guy on 
the seat,” “the gazinke,” “the gazabe,” all 
intermingled with a very special selection 


of English, punctuated with copious ges- 
tures and illustrations of just how the ac- 
cident occurred. In contrast with such an 
ordeal flights of oratory become very tame. 
The difficulty in transcribing such remarks 
is that even though an absolutely correct 
transcript is possible the transcript does 
not sound plausible. You have included in 
the newsboy’s descsiption the unfinished 
sentence, the use of wrong verbs, the drop- 
ping of all terminations, the slang element, 
the speed, the contracted words of the 
usual and unusual type, the unexpected ex- 
pressions, and the comical and tragic ges- 
tures frequently unaccompanied by any de- 
scriptive English words. There is scarcely 

less alluring combination in court re- 
porting than that produced by the unfor- 
tunate and uneducated newsboy. A con- 
lition such as just described ultimately 
settles the idea that you can make a correct 
ranscript and remain fifteen or twenty 
vords behind the speaker. It can’t be done. 


Tue Foreign WitNess 


Here is a chance for the reporter to use 
is sense of observation, imagination and 
udgment, an opportunity to think at least 
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five times as fast as the witness speaks. 
When the witness utters a sound the re 
porter has to associate with that sound a 
possible English word and a possible for 
eign word, or a mixture of the two. There 
are the mispronounced English words 
which add interest. After a witness like 
that has gone along for possibly a hundred 
words the court will say to counsel, “I 
don't understand this witness. You will 
have to have an interpreter.” Counsel 
thereupon with considerable appreciation 
of his originality says, “Let the reporter 
read the answer.’ Because reporters have 
been asked and expected to do just this 
sort of thing they have become skilled in 
this art of interpretation to such an ex- 
tent that they often can read the answer. 
I remember a case of reporting an Italian 
witness who was speaking about his 
daughter and for a while I was wonder- 
ing whether he said “dog” or “dock.” The 
narration seemed to indicate too much in- 
telligence on the part of his dog, so I 
asked the witness what he said. He very 
graciously repeated the same sort of 
sound. Finally I found out he was talk- 
ing about his daughter. It is the duty of 
the reporter when a foreign witness is be- 
ing examined to endeavor to the best of his 
ability to get what is said, and silence on 
his part is an indication to the court and 
counsel that he is getting enough to make 
an accurate transcript. Should this not 
be the case he should state to the attorneys 
that he is unable to follow the witness. 
They will then provide an interpreter or 
ask the witness to repeat any doubtful 
portions of the answers, or they will say, 
as they did in one case to me, “Do the best 
you can.” That clears the reporter of the 
responsibility of an accurate transcript in 
the event such a report is not possible. 
Recently a reporter asked a witness, pre- 
liminary to the regular examination in ac- 
cordance with a somewhat established cus- 
tom, what her name was. He got the fol- 
lowing in reply: “Ich spreche kein Eng- 
lish. Ich verstehe nicht. Fragen Sie 
meine Tochter.”’ 

As such a reply was not very encour- 
aging a more convenient method of ascer- 
taining her name was adopted. 

In a later number the duty of the re- 
porter when an interpreter is employed 


will be discussed. 








I will show 

I will ask you to 
state whether or 
not 


I ask whether 


wish you would 
state whether or 
not 


just state 

just state to the 
jury 

just as soon as 

just as well as 

on or about 


on or before 


2on this day 
on this side 
on the other side 


on one side 


on what side 


on your direct ex- 
amination 


on one occasion 


on the contrary 


_— on the other hand 


on the one hand 


once in a while 





once or twice 
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Testimony Phrases 


prior to the time 
prior to the day 


please state 


please state wheth- 
er or not 


prior to the occur- 
rence 


prior to the acci- 
dent 


state whether 


state whether or 
not 


state to the jury 
whether or not 


was there anybody 
was there not 
were there 


were there any 


were there any 
other 


were they 

were you 

were you there 
were you facing 
what was there 
what was it 


what did you see 





what did you say 





fant 


‘eal 


































would you be will- 
ing 

would you be will- 
ing to swear 


would you be will- 
ing to say 


with reference to 
that 


with reference to 
your 


where was that 
where was he 
where was it 


where is that 


where have you 
been 


e,— where were you go- 


ing 
where did you see 
him 


where did you see 
me 


where were you 
when was that 
when was this 


when did you go 


when did you get 
there 


why is it 
will you say 


will you swear 





will you swear! 
whether or not 
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Where all the latent speed of the re- 
porter may be employed is with a com- 
bination of positive witness and rapid cross 
examining attorney. When the attorney 
has about concluded his question or one 
portion of it the witness begins to answer 
and usually keeps answering or talking 
until the next question begins. As the 
question progresses the witness again be- 
gins to answer with such remarks as “I 
never did,” “That's a lie,” “Not a word of 
truth in it,” “He knows better than that,” 
‘You have no right to ask me such a ques- 
tion,” ete. It is this doubling up of ques- 
tion and answer and answer and question 
that calls for not only a very high rate of 
speed but a trained and disciplined mem- 
ory. It would be almost out of the ques- 
tion to say tg an attorney in a case of that 
kind, “I can’t get both of you at the 
same time,” for the reason that such a wit- 
ness could not become an orderly witness 
even in a day or two. The reporter has not 
only to remember what is being said as 
he writes but to prevent the talking of 
two or three at the same time from con- 
fusing him. The interest is augmented 
by an objection from the opposing attorney 
and a ruling of the court as a sort of 
side show to the main performance. When 
a lull in the examination accidentally oc- 
curs the witness usually starts something. 
I remember a witness saying on such an 
oceasion, “Ask your question; I am ready 
for the answer.” Thus the vindictive posi- 
tive witness and the aroused cross examin- 
ing attorney bring about a test of endurance 
it high speed. The short pauses that are 
so frequent in the usual examination are 
not only abserit but this duplication at 
continual high speed can only be with- 
stood by the trained and disciplined mind 


and hand. 


Key to Reporting Plate 


\. Well, I never heard them say what it 
as exactly, 

Q. Have you ever tested it? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. How slow can it go? 

\. Well, it can merely move. 

Q. Now, in what distance can you make a 
op running at the rate of ten miles an hour? 
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A. About forty or fifty feet. 

Q. And what distance can you make the 
stop when you are running six miles an hour? 

A. About twenty-five feet. 

Q. The morning in question was a dry morn- 
ing? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. What is that? 

A. Not as I remember of. 
slippery rail that morning. 

Q. Do you know whether that was caused 
by rain? 

A. Well, it is most generally this kind of 
weather, you know, the rails are damp, the dew, 
I guess, or something. 

Q. This was in August, August 22d? 

A. Yes, August. 

Q. Outside of dew at half-past seven in the 
morning there wasn’t anything the matter with 
the rail, was there? 

A. Yes, the sprinkler comes along there at 
eight o’clock. 

Q. Was there a sprinkler there that morning 
before you came along? 

A. No, sir, not before I came along. 

Q. What is that? 

A. No, not before I came along. 

Q. How fast were you running when you 
got close to Ashland Avenue and you saw this 
wagon? 

A. Well, I should judge I was going about 
twelve miles an hour. 

Q. And were passengers standing there wait- 
ing for you to take them on? 

A, At Ashland? 

Q. At Ashland and Blue Island Avenue, 
where Blue Island Avenue strikes Ashland? 

Yes. 

Did you wait to take on those passengers? 
I couldn’t take them on. 

Well, hadn’t you reached that point yet? 
No, sir. 

Q. How far away from the passengers was it 
that you hit this wagon? 

A. Well, sir, I should judge, I was about 
fifty or fifty-five feet. 

Q. West of where the passengers stood? 

A. West of Ashland. 

Q. West of Ashland? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Well, now, Blue Island intersects there 
with Twenty-second Street, doesn’t it? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And it is all paved, and there is an open 
space there of about three hundred feet from 
this sharp corner where— 


oO° 


I think I had a 


i a * 
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The Shorthand Examination of the Royal Society of Arts 


NDER the head “Talks To and 
I | With Writers and Teachers of Pit- 

man Shorthand, by an Ex-Pitman 
Reporter of Thirty Years’ Experience,’ 
the Gregg Shorthand Magazine (Liver 
pool, England) for October published this 
interesting article: 

“Have you seen the report. issued by 
the Royal Society of Arts on the short 
hand examinations conducted under the 
auspices of the Society in the spring of 
the current year? If you have, what do 
you think of it? Can you conceive the 
most rabid anti-Pitmanite in the country 
penning a more scathing condemnation of 
the system it is your not very happy lot 
to write or teach? 

“Of course, the Examiner does not say 
in so many words that the system, and 
the system almost solely, is responsible for 
the truly appalling report it has been his 
unpleasant duty to make; but—well, one 
does not need the eyes of a Sherlock 
Holmes to see what is written in such bold 
characters between the lines. Attention is 
called to thousands and thousands—if you 
have read the report you will know that 
I speak but the simple truth—of clashes 
and blunders, ‘many quite excusable.’ 
‘Many’—ah, yes, but not all; no, not by 
any means all. 

“For instance, take the word ‘patterns.’ 
This is rendered in nearly a score of dif- 
ferent ways. But ‘patrons,’ ‘appearances’ 
and ‘alterations’ are the commonest. 
You know why. And so do I. A con- 
siderable number of the candidates ‘as an- 
ticipated’—of course!—wrote ‘prices of 
the cars’ for ‘particulars of the cars.’ 
And ‘as might be expected,’ ‘approaches’ 
became ‘bridges.’ Naturally! 

“Moreover, there were ‘between three 
and four hundred totally different and 
distinct’ renderings of the one word ‘re- 
sume, and between two and three hun- 
dred different renderings of ‘commit- 
ments.” And instead of young elephants 

the favorite food of which, by the way, 
is not ‘bamboo shoots,’ but ‘palm shades,’ 
sheds, ‘timber’ or ‘Bombay’ 
shoots, and ‘puma shows’—instead of 
their being trained to ‘drag small logs’ 
and ‘carry light loads,’ they are really 
trained to ‘break small locks’ and ‘carry 


‘bamboo 


least, that is what the 
Shading and halving 
even to the 
Say our 


old ladies’! At 
transcripts tell us. 
difficulties, not 
events, 


present no 
veriest tyro! So, at all 
very good friends, the clever geometri 
artists of Bath and of 


and able 


Amen Corner. 


cians 


“But, there, did I try to comment on 
all the blunders the Examiner details, | 
should fill the whole of this issue of the 
magazine—and next month’s issue, too 
Let me, by way of variety, make a few 
quotations from the statistics. 

“Is the population of these islands de 
creasing? It must be, then, 
that a knowledge of shorthand is no longer 
essential in any rate, in 
1912, in the preliminary test there were 
2,860 candidates. This year the number 
was only 2,822. And that is not all the 
story. In 1912 there were 730 failures, 
a percentage of 25.52; in 1913 there were 
1,160 failures, a percentage of 41.10 
This, mind you, in an easy little business 
letter read at the rate of only 50 words a 


Surely not. 


business. At 


minute. 


address in this 
Newcastle.’ 


“Parenthetically, the 
letter was ‘4 James street, 
In the transcripts the ‘4’ became ‘poor ; 
‘James’ changed his name to ‘Thomas’ (a 
common error) and ‘Charles’; ‘street’ was 
transformed into ‘Stewart,’ and ‘Newcas 
tle’ skipped from the east coast to the 
west coast, and hid its identity under the 
name of ‘Anglesea.’ And thus it hap- 
pened that the letter was addressed to a 
poor Scotsman in Wales! 


“But of course the ‘chay’ stroke never 


never does clash with the ‘tee’ stroke! 
And nothing in the whole wide world is 
And what is the use 
of vowels, anyhow? Why isn’t there a 
law made to strike them out of the alpha 
bet altogether? 

“In the intermediate test the story was 
even worse. True, the number of candi 
dates jumped up from 4,120 in 1912 to 
$,174 in 1913. Doubtless there are thos¢ 
who would call this ‘real progress.’ And 
so perhaps it is. But the failures jumped 
up, too—from 955 to 1,674. Which is 
also progress—backwards. What is more 
it was the 100 words a minute class that 


so easy as shading! 
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suffered the more severely. 


Last year 909 
the ‘100’ certificate; 
managed to pass the 


candidates secured 
this year only 259 
test! 

“And do you recall in what manner the 
Examiner winds up his report? After 
lealing in detail with errors the name of 
which most truly is legion, he points the 
moral and adorns the tale with this truly 
pregnant sentence: ‘In addition to the 
foregoing, there was the usual full crop 
»f blunders one has unfortunately become 
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accustomed to these 


tions!!! 

“Now, teachers, I speak to you in par- 
ticular, just ask yourselves these three 
questions. Put them fairly and squarely: 

“Is it really worth while wearing out 
one’s brain for such results? 

“May it not be possible, just barely 
possible, that there actually is something 
in the claim that Gregg Shorthand is 
‘Easy to learn, Easy to write, and Easy 
to read?’”’ 


expect in examina 


oOC° 
Keys to Last Month’s Shorthand Piates 


The Troubled Mind 


In the upper room or library 
n the summit of a rock far from the shores 
f an island in the Indian Ocean sat an old 
Buddhist priest. On the table before .him were 
several handsome volumes bound in leather or- 
namented with silver and colored stones and 
1 collection of olas or strips of palm leaf on 
vhich manuscripts were written with a stilus. 
He was dressed in a bright yellow robe, which 
gave him a picturesque appearance. His head, 
rrobably naturally bald, was at all events en- 
irely clean shaven. Great veins stood out on 

forehead and his brown face was deeply 
ned -with thought and no doubt from exposure 
to the weather. On his nose he wore a pair of 
pectacles which added to a naturally clever 
ind kindly face a look of wisdom. 

This priest had studied English and there- 
fore we were able to converse a little. In this 
restful room in this isolated temple so far 
removed from the life of the world, it was nat- 
iral that we should speak of peace and quiet. 
And as if to remind me that these things be- 
yng to the mind and not to the surroundings 
f the body, the priest began to speak of his 
predecessor. In that reposeful library with 
the mute companionship of those stately vol- 
mes, surveying from those windows a peaceful 
ene of exquisite beauty, this monk ceaselessly 
rmenting himself with profound problems, 
id lived without joy, ever studying, ever 
iestioning, ever restless, never enjoying. One 
f the last things he wrote, however, was a little 
ite, or reflection, on a scrap of palm leaf, 
hich the old priest translated for me: 

“Light and darkness, labor and rest, and over 
the spirit of serenity.” 

Taking off his spectacles, the priest rubbed 

glasses on his yellow sleeve. 

“It is not in the temple courts, it is not on 
e paths through the mountains, nor under 
> palms by fhe sea, nor in the bazaars that 
renity dwells; it awaits a place in our hearts,” 
said, 

And as a sort of parting present when I left 
gave me the little yellow-brown shaving bear- 


of a temple 


ing the hierogram which his predecessor had 
written. 

For some of us at least it is difficult enough to 
divide life even into those two phases—labor and 
rest. There are minds which are seldom free from 
the haunting shadow of work; which need not 
mean the details of great enterprise, but even 
domestic matters which seem quite trivial. They 
know little of ease and even the hours of sleep 
are disturbed. 

But there are generally clear enough periods 
of toil and periods of leisure and recreation; 
the pauses in life. 

And what of serenity? What has serenity 
to do with the urgency, the stress, the hurry of 
work? There is, of course, that kind of s 
renity which implies keeping cool, not losing 
one’s head, avoiding all unproductive worry. 
That applies to all workers and to every sort 
of work even to that called mechanical which 
runs along steadily from the hour of starting to 
the hour of knocking off. But constructive and 
enterprising work does not run in this easy way. 
The principle of progressive effort is step wise. 
There is planning and carrying out and plan- 
ning again. The directing mind must draw 
back from the fret and tumult of detail to 
serenity. There must be concentration on de- 
cision, concentration on making effective, con- 
centration on criticism, concentration on plan 
ning again. The mind which never pauses 
can do none of these things. 

In the tumult of a battle the soldier finds 
confidence in the thought of the general seated 
upon his horse from some eminence calmly sur- 
veying the conflict. Even on a small sailing 
ship it is recognized how important is the de- 
tachment of the captain. He, at least, has 
time to think. Thus the head of a business 
maintains a certain aloofness. All the same, in 
spite of this apparent isolation by which he 
obtains a bird’s eye view, he may be, and prob- 
ably is, more hard working than any one. As 
we talk of a double star, so we might say he 
has need of a double serenity. He must rise 
not only above the fret of detail, but above 
the worry of the whole. If it be otherwise, his 
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place of business is merely a place of tor- 
ment. 

In a letter I received the other day from a 
Chicago merchant who had started a new en- 
terprise, he said: “It has been an interesting 
game; but it has been almost too easy.” 

The spirit of delight in work comes only to 
those who have the power of rising above it. 
Behind the counter at a bargain sale may be 
two girls equally hard working, equally, no 
doubt, strained to the utmost. But one is en- 
joying the quick work, the rush, the tumultuous 
scene, and the other is miserable. One is able 
to be helpful and courteous to her fellow work- 
ers, can smile when they address her just as 
she can be pleasant to those whom she serves, 
but the other is in a whirling brainstorm, barely 
mechanically efficient. 

In the long run, the over-anxious person is 
not much more successful than the person who 
is lazy. Only those who are energetic and 
serene know what is meant by the beauty of 
labor. They alone enjoy the work. 

What is true of the office, the shop and the 
factory is true of the home. There are women 
harassed to death by the work of the house, 
the care of the children, all sorts of domestic 
problems. They are not masters of their lives 
and work, but their duties master them. 

As to the work, a great deal.can be done 
by concentrating on the task first to hand, not 
doing that mechanically and half a dozen other 
tasks at the same time so that the nerves are 


agate and the weariness of work still to 


be grappled with is felt over and over in ad- 
And what is true of work is true of 
other worries. It is the part of wisdom to 
let them wait their turn. It is worth while to 
remember the scholastic monk tormenting him- 
self to death. In his a library, he knew 
neither joy nor tranquillity. But keep in your 
mind an upper chamber where all is still, where 
the tumult of the storm is not heard, where 
joyous and peaceful thoughts shall enter your 
heart and from the windows of which you look 
out on a prospect fair and bright. 

Pause for a moment to rise above the work 
and the trials of the day. From where you 
stand, the whole earth slopes away and the 
center of the heavens is exactly above your 
head. 

The revelation between serenity and rest may 
seem at first more obvious than between serenity 
and work. But rest means many things to us 

change of work, active recreation, study, 
amusement, intellectual and otherwise, and 
mere idleness. 

Let us consider that kind of recreation and 
rest which is afforded by the care of a little 
garden, an occupation to which so many hard- 
worked men turn in their leisure hours. In 
the fresh air among the flowers, there, if any- 
where, should be found the spirit of serenity. 

But see how worried is the gardener’s face! 
It is a pleasance without gayety. He has taken 
into it all his cares, his petty annoyances, his 
serious problems. He rakes over old griev- 
ances, he sows vexations, he gathers disappoint- 
ments. He is not working out or planning or 


vance, 
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thinking productively. He is doing nothing 
mentally to make himself happier in the future, 
but only unhappier now. Lightness of heart, 
surpassing contentment, the joy of living 

- those wonderful elations and _ feelings, 
would they not come to him in a moment 
if he would throw off that dull, befogging, 
useless moodiness and within a serene mind 
enjoy the passing moment—the invigoration of 
the air, the beauties of sunlight and shadow, 
the fragrance and color of the flowers, the 
benefit of exercise? 

To such a gardener one might say: “If lif 
is all wrong, for heaven’s sake do your best 
to put it right. Make that determination now 
and have done with it till it is time to be doing 
Meanwhile let your leisure be joyous. Get in 
touch with the charm of things. The spirit of 
delight is at your elbow. What are beautiful, 
what are fragrant, what are refreshing—admit 
only those thoughts into your garden of rest.” 

Anna Woodward. 
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Food for Thought 


A score or more of years ago a man saw 
that a hole in a paper tag could be made 
durable by pasting around it a narrow strip of 
linen. He made a fortune. Later this same 
man took a piece of simple tissue paper and 
began to make it into various colors ‘and into 
different things. And- to-day one of the most 
marveloys, artistic and practical developments 
out of practically nothing—a piece of tissue 
paper—is what is known as the Dennison Crepe 
Paper Business. No, this is not an advertise- 
ment: It is a simple tribute to a marvelous 
result out of the homeliest kind of a trifle. An- 
other man saw that a hook always had a way 
of coming out of an eye; so he put a “hump” on 
the hook. He made a fortune. Another man 
saw that the buttons of gloves were always 
coming off; he invented a simple substitute 
for a button and made a fortune. The man 
who stuck a piece of tin inside of a piece of 
cardboard to protect the corners of a book 
made a fortune. So did the man who invented 
the barbed-wire fence. Thousands of women 
had tacked netting on a frame to keep out flies 
and mosquitoes: The man who substituted « 
wire screen made a fortune. The man who 
saw that the steam which moved the lid on the 
kettle on the kitchen stove might be made to 
move wheels was not, unfortunately, rewarded 
with great wealth. But he revolutionized in- 
dustry. He made machinery a new force in life 
His homely discovery built mills and cities and 
made a ferry across the sea. The sewing ma- 
chine was another of the simplest applications 
of one of the most obvious facts to great uses. 
These men found gold mines beside the com- 
mon road. People had passed that way for 
centuries seeing nothing. But these men had 
their eyes open. 

If we could only learn from these men how 
inexhaustibly interesting is the ordinary life— 
the things right about us—at our hands and 
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under our feet! The world is still only par- 
tially discovered. The commonplace which so 
many tired people find so monotonous and de- 
pressing is like the man’s back yard into which 
he dug and released a spring of oil. Thou- 
sands of young men and women go back into 
the country from the colleges each year with 
1 rebellious sense of limitation, feeling that 
their training is wasted and that they have no 
chance. But the truth is that in them, if they 
could believe it, the opportunity and the ability 
to use it meet. The great need of the country 
s a realization of the ordinary things, an in- 
terpretation of the commonplace materials. 
Its industrial methods need to be improved. 
Its social conditions need to be lifted out of 
he dead levels of monotony. These changes 
will be brought about by the quiet application 
f trained intelligence.—From The Ladies’ 


Home Journal. 


Business Letters 


Messrs. Flynn & Son, 
Bond Hill, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: 

In regard to the one pail of putty that you 
claimed short on shipment of November 28, 
we wish to state that we have received a notice 
from the railroad company certifying that this 
was delivered on November 30. Kindly verify 
this statement, if correct. 

[f we do not hear from you in ten days, we 
shall take it for granted that the goods have 
been received and will withdraw our tracing 
papers. Yours truly, 

Waterson & Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Gentlemen: 

Please note correspondence regarding a ship- 
ment of castings from Dayton, Ohio, which 
connecting line asks us to trace with a view 
to ascertaining whether they were received by 
uur company. Kindly let us know about this. 

Very truly yours, 


Seabury & Company, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
Gentlemen: 
You may please quote us by return mail 
prices in detail for each item for supplies, as 
list attached. The goods are for use on 
dining cars and must be the very finest 
rade and quality that you are prepared to 
furnish. We will accept nothing else. Please 
this up promptly. 
Yours very truly, 


Philip Fabel, 
1415 Western Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

r Sir: 
Ve are in receipt of your letter of the 29th, 
vhich you request us to add to your recent 
r one hundred commercial scratch pads, 
some crepe paper. We shall advise, how- 
. that your order had been sent prior to the 
pt of this last letter. 
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Kindly advise us in regard to the shipping of 
these additional goods. Until we hear from 


you, we shall hold your order. 
Thanking you for your patronage, we are 
Very truly yours, 


Mr. Anton Schmit, 
Park Falls, Wis. 
Dear Sir: 

We have received your order through Mr. 
M. J. Ring for one car of oil, which we are 
loading to-day. 

The freight on same will be prepaid. We 
will send along the weekly report books, but 
the billheads and envelopes are being printed 
and cannot be shipped in this car. They can 
be sent to you when ready either by express 
or with the next car. 

Please have this same car loaded with empty 
barrels for us, if possible. 

Yours truly, 


Mr. M. R. Howard, 
Boulder, Colorado. 
Dear Sir: 

On October 26 we wrote you regarding notes 
to amount of $100, indorsed by M. E. Smith, 
and note to amount of $18.32 in our favor. 

These notes are now long past due and we 
are somewhat surprised that we have not had 
a reply from you. If you could take care of 
the small note and the interest on the others, 
we would gladly give you further time on them, 
provided you can also secure Mr. Smith’s con- 
sent to the extension. 

Trusting that you will give this matter your 
immediate attention, we remain 

Yours truly, 


The Koch Land Company, 
Trinidad, Colorado. 
Gentlemen: 

Inclosed you will find our draft to amount 
$86.16, which you will kindly apply on the 
August Bentley contract hereto attached. 

e¢ interest now due has already been paid, 
as per letter attached. 

Kindly receipt for the interest and principal 
payments on the inclosed contract and return 
letter and contract to Mr. Bentley. 

Yours very truly, 


Learn By Doing 


In theory there is often great confusion and 
doubt as to what is right; in practice there is 
very little. 

It is, of course, important to form sound 
opinions; to establish sound conduct is much 
more so. We cannot live on opinions, but con- 
duct is the character itself, the fruit and mani- 
festation of our essential being. Libraries of 
controversy are not equivalent to a single deed. 
It is by our doing that we really live, not by 
our talking or thinking about things. . 

While it is true that many persons think too 
little, it is equally true that many think too 
much. They befog themselves with question- 
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ings and cogitations; they sit and talk while 
others are Right thinking is of far 
less consequence than right doing; a mistaken 
thought is a trifle compared with a bad action. 
Some of us might be wise if we trusted our 
instincts and impulses a little more and our 
reason a little less. 

The laws of communities must be rational 
and judicial, framed on the average of things 
and persons; the laws of our individual life 
may be imaginative and impulsive, framed for 
the moment and the exceptional. When we act 
best, we usually act on no laws at all, but on 
some instinctive compulsion, some generous 
ardor; and we see our way clearly because we 
have not reasoned, but have acted. There are 
persons who cannot give a good reason for any- 
thing, who are illogical, inconsistent, perhaps 
irrational; but in their practice they manage 
to go right, they do good, they live useful lives, 
they are trusted and others resort to them in 
trouble. Those who laugh at them, love them. 
We may not go to them for the elucidation 
of old or new philosophies; they cannot explain 
creed or dogma; but the whole spring of their 
lives is unselfish action. They do better than 
telling us what we should do; they show us. 


acting 


o¢ 


HAD the opportunity of listening to 
a teacher of Pitmanic shorthand give 
dictation to one of his beginning 

classes not long ago. It brought back 

vividly to mind my own experiences in 
former years with this same system of 
shorthand. 

Every few words he stopped to explain 
the queer and puzzling 
nomenclature of the system—it was 
“zet-m” “wisdom,” “bref-t’ “abbreviate,” 
and so on. Often this was insufficient and 
his “nomenclature” had to be supplemented 
by illustration on the board. There was 
absolutely no continuity to the dictation. 
Fully half of his time—and, incidentally, 
that of his class—was taken up in this 
kind of work. And he was a well-prepared 
teacher, too, a college man. The fault was 
not his, but that of the old and cumber- 
some system he taught. 

What a waste of effort, I thought, and 
a needless one! Here was a system bur- 
dened with a “nomenclature,” an innumer 
able collection of useless names, that re- 
quired more time to learn than would be 


an outline in 
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It is wonderful how simple action will clea 
the path for us, silence our doubts, relieve ow 
perplexity. There is something admirable in th 
discipline of the soldier or the sailor who stay 
not to question the meaning of his orders, but 
obeys them. If, in the same manner, we put 
ourselves under discipline of what we believ: 
to be right without staying to question or argu 
about details, we shall find more often than not 
that our confidence and self-surrender have 
been justified. If there is a risk of sometime 
making mistakes, we have at least the co 
sciousness of having done our best, having 
obeyed orders from the highest authority that 
we know. In any case, we have done something 
instead of dallying and debating. 

Compared with the discordance of philoso 
phies and theories, conduct is clear and simple 
Every person we meet may have a different 
creed, a different dogma, a different formula 
of belief; but we shall scarcely meet two peopl 
worth meeting who differ about right conduct 
The real test of any religion, any scheme of 
ethics, is its practice. Instead of confusing 
ourselves by examining a hundred philosophies, 
let us deliver ourselves to the simplicity of 
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necessary to learn a logical, up-to-date 
system, and which in the end resulted only 
in confusion. 
methods which it seems are inseparable 
the old-time 
sheer waste of valuable time and is un 
fair to the student. 

Teachers of Gregg Shorthand are r 
lieved from the useless drudgery of having 
to learn and to teach “nomenclature.” Th: 
principles of Gregg Shorthand are simpl« 
and are presented in one-two-three order 
Everything the student learns of Gregg 
Shorthand is learned once for all. No 
changes are necessary. The teacher does 
not have to bolster up his dictation with 
frequent and repeated explanation of ou! 
lines in a “foreign language.” The road 
is for the student plain and straight and 
easy. 
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Forty-five thousand copies printed of th: 
September magazine. Multiply by 54 
pages and you get 3,780,000 pages! So 
paper used in printing this magazine! 
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(For key to this plate, see 


Expert Shorthand Speed Course,"’ pages 158 and 159.) 
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The Revival of the Craftsman 


(For key to this plate, see ‘* Expert Shorthand Speed Course,"’ pages 159 and 160.) 


